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For the Companion. | 
DID HE DESERVE ‘IT? 


silly Merriam was a “‘cattle-boy’’ at a stock 
farm in the “bush”? in South Australia. He was 
a happy-go-lucky sort of lad, and, from all ae- 
counts, 2 rather graceless one. 

It was his business, in company with half-a- 
dozen other stockmen, to watch over a herd of 
ceven thousand eattle, that had their pasturage 
in the valley of a small river called the Wirrum, | 
flowing into the Murray. 

This pasture, or “rnn,’’ extended for many ! 
miles along the south bank of the stream. No| 
fences enclosed it. To the southward it stretched | 
off to the almost boundless deserts of sand and 
“serub,” where roam the wild black tribes, the 
aborigines of this strange southern continent. | 
The stockmen are in the saddle all day long, and | 
lead a rough life, fu of adventure and peril. | 

One day a wild young bullock belonging to} 
Billy’s “division” made a “bolt; that is to say, | 
he put up head and tail, uttered a vicions bel- | 
low, and dashed off over the hills towards the! 
scrub. In a moment Billy was following him 
with a whoop and a hallo, his long whip coiled, 
ready for a stinging cast. 

But the wily brute gained covert in q ravine 
full of tangled grass-trees, which led up out of 
the valley on to the desert. To turn him back, | 
Billy was obliged to make a long detour over the | 
hills. In the meantime the bullock returned to | 
the plain, and ran from thicket to thicket, dart- | 
ing in and out of the tangled serub. where it was | 
impossible to follow him on horseback. | 

Half 2 score of miles are soon gone over in such 
achase. The half-wild Australian cattle are very | 
flect, and have remarkable endurance; but Billy | 
overtook the runaway at last. Tired out and | 
breathless, the steer stumbled and fell heavily. | 
There he lay palpitating, with the whites of his 
wicked little eyes glaring at his pursuer. 

‘Tl teach you a lesson!” cried Billy, galloping | 
alongside and leaping off his horse. “I'll take | 
the quirks ont of you, sir!” and the heavy lash 
came cruelly down with a sounding crack, which | 
made the hair fly up ina long line, and drew a} 
wild bellow of pain from the prostrate animal. | 

The wild, rough boy had no pity in his heart. | 
One stroke by no means satisfied his temper. A | 
score of lashes fell fast and heavy, and when his 
am ached, he rested a few moments, then com- 
menced afresh; and, to tell the truth, kept flog- | 
ging the poor animal till the hair was nearly all 
off its back, and not only the hair, but the hide | 
with it. 


Just at this stage of the performance, an un- | 
expected event happened. Billy’s horse,—a na- | 
tive-bred and rather wild creature, named 
Blinker, — finding his master’s attention ocecu- 
pied, concluded to forage for himself, and so | 
trotted briskly away. No very good nnderstand- 
ing existed between Billy and Blinker. There 
frequently arose antagonism betwixt them, which 


Billy generally settled with a few sound cuts of 
his whip. | 


The horse took no notice of Billy’s angry shout | 
of “Whoa, Blinker!” other than to display both 
his hind hoofs, and move awa y at increased speed. | 

Billy threw down his whip and set off after his 
faithless steed, exhorting him to stop, in very | 
strong terms. But Blinker, having got the start, 
kept it, and the boy soon lost sight of him amidst | 
the thickets and sand-knolls. 

To add to the lad’s discomfort, a “send” had 
arisen, It began to rain furiously. To escape a 
drenching, he crept under a grass-tree, the long, 
drooping leaves of which depended nearly to the 
stonnd, 

It continned to rain—as it rains only in Aus- | 
tralia—for an hour or two. <A violent wind | 
drove the blinding sheets of water. Billy could | 
only remain where he was, and wait for the 
shower to pass. When at length the tornado 
‘lackened, it was late in the afternoon, and ow- 
Ing to the black, rolling clonds, it was rapidly | 
Swing dark. The boy crept out from his shel- 
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DID HE DESERVE IT? 


ter, however, and set off at a round pace, know- | 
ing that if he would reach the ranche that night, | length fell asleep. At broad daylight he awoke. 
he had no time to lose. Starting hastily, a sndden rumble caught his ear, 

His thoughts were occupied rather with the | and, turning, he espied a big mottled tail disap- 
prodigious flogging he meant to give Blinker pearing in a rather large black hole, that seemed 
than with the course homeward, and it is not to Jead back under the rock. He concluded the 





snrprising that in 9 little time he found he had; animal was a wombat that had probably been. 


lost his way. | observing him curiously. 


He was on an almost level plain, surrounded | 


hills that looked bewilderingly alike. Along the | of his situation, and sat up to consider it. He 


whole dim horizon there was no mountain to | felt hungry and by careful search he found a} 
Billy was puzzled and | few dirty crumbs of damper in his leather pouch, | 


serve as a landmark. 
lost, but not frightened. He ran on at a venture | and ate them one by one. 

past thicket and hillock, till it had grown dark;| While thus engaged, a sharp snapping of twigs 
so dark, indeed, that he could seareely sce, and | drew his attention. 
had no longer the least idea towards what point | 
of the compass he was going. 

The desert is not a comfortable place to be lost 
in, and Billy’s sensations were far from pleas- 
To fall into the hands of the blacks and be 
kept a prisoner, or perhaps be roasted and eaten, 
were among the chances of remaining long in the 
locality in which he found himself. 

On horseback there was little danger of being | 
caught by the natives. On foot, however, few | heart almost came through his ribs. If he ran, 
Europeans would care to try a race with these the dog would follow him, and the whole pack 
long-legged blacks, with their boomerangs whis- | of natives would soon be at his heels. 

He glanced helplessly around. The wombat- 
hole met his eye. The blacks were coming. 
Billy | There was no time to think twice. Billy instant- 


j 


native dog. 


apprehension. The dog snarled, then barked 

noisily. Immediately there arose a low, peculiar 

ery, apparentiy not a hundred yards off. It was 
“see 


answered from all about,—“Cooe! cooe!”’ 
The blacks were abroad on a hunt. Billy’s 


A kind of large black snake, very active, and 
a deadly biter, is common in the serub. 


dreaded the snakes almost as much as the blacks. | ly resolved to take his chances with the wombats, | 


Then, too, he was wet, and the night was chilly. | and dived into the hole, 

He had, however, a bit of damper bread in the | | The dog snapped and tore at his boots, but he 
leathern pocket of his jacket. This he ate while | wormed his way in. The hole led straight back 
peering about for some nook or sheltered spot, | under the rock eight or ten feet, into the very 
into which he might creep to escape the cold | heart of the hillock, where it expanded into a 
wind and to pass the night. | sort of den, as big as a baker’s oven. 

At the foot of one of the bare hillocks close at | Seeing him coming, the wombats sniffed noi- 
hand, he presently saw a large rock half-hidden | sily, and went scrambling further back under 
by the shaggy grass-trees. Pushing through the | the hillock. Here Billy had the satisfaction of 
shrubbery, he found that the rock overhung on | being able to turn over. 
the lower side, offering a partial shelter. | The dog was still worrying his heels; but tak- 

Here he sat down and determined to remain | ing a stone, he struck at the brute’s head with 
till daylight. It was a dreary evening, and the | such effect that it backed hastily out, howling 
slow hours dragged on a still drearier night. | with pain. 

At first Billy was not inclined to sleep. Once | Meanwhile, he heard a jabbering outside. The 
a kangaroo passed at a little distance, making | blacks had come up. Several other dogs rushed 
the ground jar heavily at each of its unwieldy | successively into the hole, but on getting within 
Later, he heard the low, shrill pheet of a| range of Billy’s heavy hoot-heel, beat a speedy 
snake close at hand, and hastily threw stones, | retreat. 
sticks and dirt, to frighten off so undesirable a| There is no need to remark that he listened in- 
visitor. tently to hear what the savages were about. 

Two or three times he fancied he heard a queer | They were chattering cagerly, but in a jargon 
sound of snuffing farther up under the rock, and | quite unintelligible. 
concluded that there was a burrow of wombats| Presently the hole darkened. Something had 
behind the bowlder, who were dissatisfied be-| been pushed up into the mouth of it. At first 
cause he had taken possession of their front door- | Billy thought that the blacks were stopping it 
step. 
Billy had very little fear of womhats, 





accompanied by a smothered roaring, began. 


Towards morning he grew drowsy, and at} 


“Pll dig you out of here some day,” was Billy’s | 
on all sides by scattered scrub and by bare sand-| mental comment. Then he bethought himself 


It came nearer, and a mo- | 
ment later there burst through the trailing leaves | 
| the lean, black paws, and gray, wolfish head of a) 


At sight of him, Billy jumped up in sudden , 


But thongh somewhat large animals, | up; but a moment after an ominous crackling, , 


| The natives had placed a fire at the entrance of 
the burrow. 

It flashed to Billy’s mind that he had heard 
that the natives captured wombats by smoking 
them out! An agony of terror seized upon him. 
Ten times rather would he have preferred a race 
on the open plain, with the whole tribe after him. 

At first very little smoke worked back to where 
hé lay, and he hoped that he might yet escape 
suffocation. Meantime, he could hear the blacks 
shouting, singing, and beating on the rock with 
their waddies, to frighten out the wombats, prob- 
ably, for they evidently had no idea that there 
was larger ganie in the burrow. 

As soon as the first bundle of leaves and grass 
was burned out, another was brought. Billy 
now thought of driving out the wombats, and of 
saving himself by sacrificing them. But on his 
trying to seize the animals, they retreated into 
smaller holes leading off from the main den, 
where it was impossible to reach them. 

Gradually the smoke found its way back into 
the burrow; yet by holding his face close down 
to the earth, Billy managed to breathe. But it 
grew more dense. His eyes began to smart, and 
it was difficult for him to breathe. A horrible 
death stared him in the face. 

Under ordinary circumstances I am sure that 
Billy seldom prayed. But he thought he was at 
death’s door. Suffocation had its fearful grip 
on his throat. 

“O Lord,” he cried out, his nose pressed into 
the dirt, “take pity on me! O, dear Lord, put 
out that fire, and drive away those heathen nig- 
gers!”’ and then, fairly beside himself with ter- 
ror, he repeated it over and over with all his 
strength. 

The effect of this petition on the blacks ont- 
side seems to have been instantaneous. The 
jabbering and shouting ceased as if by magic. 
There was a moment’s silence, then a scamper- 
ing. 

With his mouth to the ground and his cyes 
tightly shut, Billy lay and listencd. An utter 
stillness had taken the place of the noisy jollifi- 
;eation. The fire of dry grass burned ont, and 
the hole began to clear of the smoke. But fora 
| while Billy had no thought that the natives had 
gone. He knew nothing of their superstitions. 
He lay quiet and waited. 

The wombats came out of their lethargy and 
commenced to sneeze prodigiously. They even 
| tried to creep out past him, but Billy drove them 
back. 
| An hour or two passed, and the boy was about 
| mustering courage to crawl out, when a slight 
| noise on the rock convinced him that some 
lof the blacks were still near the place; so he 

waited two or three hours more, as he thinks, 

then very cautiously crept down to the mouth 
| of the hole. 

| There was no native in sight, and after watch- 
| ing and listening for along time, the boy ventured 
‘to come forth. Glancing guardedly backward 
| over the rock, he saw, set on it, a broad wooden 
| platter, well loaded with fricd tadpoles, another 


| containing bulrush roots, and a large piece of 
| scorched kangaroo meat. 

| It is quite evident that the blacks had taken 
Billy’s voice for that of some sort of divinity, 
whom they thought it was best to propitiate 
with a generous meal, and then leave to his own 
devices. 

Without attending to the savage offerings, or 
in the least understanding them, the boy first as- 
sured himself that the coast was clear, then took 
to his heels, and soon left the rock far behind. 

That this singular deliverance was in answer 
to Billy’s prayer, may perhaps be questioned by 
some people; but all readers will agree, I think, 
that physically, at least, it was a good thing for 
him that he prayed for deliverance. Without 
prayer he certainly would not have escaped, 

He wandered abont in the scrub until it was 
nearly night, when he fortunately heard the guns 
fired by a party of the stockmen, who were out 
searching for him. They had become alarmed 
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at his not coming in, and still more by Blinker’s 
coming home riderless late the previous evening. 

So Biily escaped unharmed at last; but either 
the fright or the smoke, or perhaps both com- 
bined, brought on a feverish attack which lasted 
a fortnight or more. Ultimately, however, he 
recovered health, and, I am very sorry to say, 
celebrated his eonvalescence by giving Blinker a 
most outrageous beating. So, while his prayers 
saved his life, it is very certain his almost mirac- 
ulous escape produced no beneficial effect upon 
him otherwise. merciful 
escape? 


Did he deserve his 


+e 


For the Companion. 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL ROMANCE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
CHAPTER III. 

One day, as Bettie sat at the table industrious- 
ly translating her Telemaque, Lillian came in 
from «a walk, and throwing her hat on the bed, 
said, in a low, mysterious voice,— 

“Bettie, I’ve seen him!” 

“Seen whom?” asked Bettie, looking bewil- 
dered, 

“The young hunter.” 

“O, the life-preserver,’’ said Bettie. 
was he?” 

“It was very queer,—just as the 
when I least expected it.’”’ 

“Apropos of the gipsy, did you know the 
whole tribe had been driven out of town because 
of the men caught robbing hen- 
roosts? So Mercy Jones told me. Rather an 
ignominious fate for your prophetess, wasn’t it? 
But then prophets have always had a hard time. 
And so you met the dear unknown?” 

“Yes. [I was coming out of the post-office, 
and in attempting to raise my sunshade,—it al- 
ways goes hard, you know,—I dropped a letter. | 
A gentleman picked it up and handed it to me. | 
To my surprise it was he.” 

“Are you sure you didn’t drop it on purpose?” | 
asked Bettie. } 

“If you’re going to talk so, I won't tell you 
any more,” said Lillian, pettishly. 

“Go on, do,—I'm dying to hear.’ 

“Well, before he handed me the letter, 
glanced at the superscription.” 

“Impertinent fellow!’ | 

“Not atall. He recognized me, and wished to | 
learn my name,—don’t you see?” 

“Then he couldn’t be the one spoken of by | 
Hagar the prophetess, because she said he knew 
you already.” 

“How absurd! 


“Where | 


gipsy said,— | 


some were 


he 


You know I don’t really care | 
for what the old woman said.”’ | 
“Um—well, what happened next 
“L bowed and thanked him, and passed on.” 
“And was that all? Icall that a most lame | 
and impotent conclusion.” | 


ov | 
2 | 


“No, that was not all. It was so pleasant I roads, when Bettie grasped Lillian’s arm, and | 


did not feel like coming straight home, so I came 
round by the pond, and before I got a quarter of | 
au mile he overtook me.,’’ 
“What, Lillian! 
hope?” 
“How could [ help it? 
naturally, you 


You didn’t speak to him, I 


It all came about 
know. Hearing footsteps, of 
course | looked up, and he touched his hat; I 
smiled and nodded my head a little in return. 
I’m sure [ couldn't do less, could I? Then he 
remarked it was a fine day, and I said it was. 
Then it was such a good opportunity, and we 
were so near the scene of our adventure, that I 


couldn't resist thanking him again for the ser- | 


vice he had rendered us,—and he was so modest 
about it. 
said.” 


‘It was not worth mentioning,’ he 


“He showed a gleam of sense there,” 
Bettie. 

“And from that we got to talking about other 
things,”’ continued Lillian, too much interested 
in her own narration to notice the interruption; 
“and before we parted, I felt better acquainted 
with him than I should with some persons after 
knowing them a year.” 

“Well, certainly this is the most extraordinary 
performance I ever heard of. What do you 
think Miss Tasker would say if she knew you 
had been walking out with a strange man? 
Why, you don’t even know his name.” 

“Beg your pardon, but Ido. He was consid- 
erate enough to tell me his name,—Roger Ryan,— 
a foreigner by birth. 


put in 


He has just enough accent 
to be interesting; and he is spending the season 
in travelling. As to Miss Tasker, she'll know 
nothing about it, unless you are mean enough to 
tell her.” 

“O, T shan’t turn informer,—you needn’t be 
afraid of that; but if he follows you again, I ad- 
vise you to eut him dead.’ 
returned to her translation. 

Some fifteen minutes had elapsed, when Lil- 
Man awoke from a profound reverie, to observe,— 

*Rettie, his eves were hazel,” 


So saying, Bettie 


“Whose eyes?” asked the bewildered Bettie- 
“Telemaque’s ?”’ 

“No. Roger’s.” 

“Well, I'm glad that point is settled to your 
satisfaction. So now do come and help me get 
this poor fellow out of Tartarus. He’s just gone 
down in search of his father, Ulysses, you 
know.” (Reads aloud.) “‘Le jeune fils 
d’ Ulysse sentit son cwur emu,’—in plain English, 
felt his heart jump,—‘tout son corps etoit cou- 
vert d'une sueur glacee’—all his body was cov- 
ered with a cold sweat. O, my,—wasn’t he 
scared? Wonder what made him look for the 
old gentleman in that disreputable place.” 

Lillian, having drawn her chair to the table, 
wis now listlessly turning over the leaves of her 
dictionary, and no further allusion was made to 
her eventful walk. 

Not long afterwards, as she and Bettie, accom- 
panied by several of their fellow-pupils and two 
of the subordinate teachers, were returning from 
weekly prayer-meeting, Lillian suddenly stopped, 
saying,— 

“There, I forgot to get the blue sewing-silk to 
hem my veil with, when I was out to-day.” 

“Never mind,” said Bettie; “you can hem it 
with ravellings.”’ 

“T hate ravellings, they break so easily,’’ said 
Lillian. 

“Get the silk to-morrow, then. What differ- 
ence does it make? Come, we shall lose sight of 
the rest,”’ said Bettie, putting her hand on Lil- 
lian’s arm, and trying to draw her along. But 
Lillian held back. 

“I want to get the silk to-night,” said she. 
have very particular reasons for it, though I 
can’t stop to explain them now. It won’t take 
five minutes to run over to Miss 
shop, and by crossing the Common we can soon 


” 


Serivener’s 


overtake the rest,—it makes it ever so much | 


shorter, you know. Do go with me,—there’s a 
dear good girl.” 

“O, well, if you’ve really set your heart on it, 
I will; but we must make haste.”’ 


It was only a few rods to the shop, but it took 


Lillian a long time to select the right shade of 


blue, and when at last it was fairly in her pock- | 


et, she began fingering the fancy articles on the 


| counter, and asking their prices. 


“Come, what’s the use of bothering Miss 
Scrivener, when you don’t want to buy any 
thing? Besides, we shall never be able to 
take the rest, at this rate.” 

“No great harm if we don’t,” said Lillian, 
drawing on her gloves and buttuning them with 
provoking deliberation. 

Having no further excuse for delay, she fol- 
lowed Bettie from the shop, and they were hur- 
rying across the Common through the well-worn 
path by which the towns-people were wont to 
cut off the corner made by the junction of two 


over- 


said, in a low voice,— 

“See,—there’s a man standing under that 
tree!”’ 

“Is there? Well, never mind; I don’t believe 
he'll harm us.” 

“But what is he standing there for? 
not pass him. 

“Nonsense! 


I dare 

Let’s turn back,—let’s run.”’ 

I didn’t think you were such a 

goose,’’ said Lillian, with a little nervous langh. 
“Goose or not, I’m afraid of him. O, I wish | 


| we’d kept with the others.” 


“Bettie, the truth is, I know him,” whispered 
Lillian. 

“You know him?” 

“Yes. It’s he,—it’s Roger!” 

“What, that fellow who followed you from the 
post-office? Then I certainly will not pass him; 
he’ll be sure to speak to us.” 

“O, Bettie, what will he think? 
know.” 

“No matter what he thinks.” 

But here the discussion was cut short by the 
approach of the young man himself. He did 
not ask leave to escort them, but with a simple 
“Good-evening,”’ stationed himself at Lillian’s 
side as if by mutual understanding, which Bet- 
tie began to suspect was in reality the case. 

The conversation which ensued was of the 
most harmless character. It might have been 
proclaimed from the church-steeple without det- 
riment to either party; but Bettie’s indignation 
would not allow her to join in it by a single 
word. She walked on in resolute silence to the 
seminary-gate, when the mysterious unknown 
took his leave. 

After all, they were but a few minutes later 
than their companions, and when Miss Bixby, 
one of the two subordinate teachers, who stood 
in the hall waiting for them, asked what had 
caused the delay, Lilian replied.— 

“We just stepped into Miss Scrivener’s to get 
some silk, which T wanted verv much.” 

“Another time you’d do better to ask leave,” 
said Miss Bixby. 
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| “And another time you’d do better to walk 
| behind, instead of heading the procession,” 
| thought Bettie; but she said nothing until they 
| had reached their room. Then she turned upon 
| Lillian with the indignant question,— 

| “Now will you please to tell me whether you 
| planned that meeting to-night?” 

| “What if I did? 
| propriety in it.” 

“I must say you have very extraordinary ideas 
of propriety, then. Now I’m as ready for a lark 
as most girls; but when it comes to this kind of 
thing, I'll have nothing to do with it.’ 

“You speak as though I'd done something 
dreadful.” 

“And so itis something dreadful. The man 
may be a thief or a blackleg, for anything you 
know to the contrary.” 

“I’m sure I admire your elegant language,” 
said Lillian, sarcastically. ‘Well, you can go 
and tell Miss Tasker all about it if you want to, 
| but there’s one consolationn—you walked with 
him as much as I did.” 

; “DPve no idea of telling Miss Tasker; but the 
| next time you make a clandestine appointment, 
| don’t draw me into it, or [ will tell.” 
| “I’m sure I don’t see what makes you so cross 
| and ill-natured to-night,” said Lillian, almost in 
tears. “I’m sure I meant no harm.” 


I’m sure there was no im- 





” 


| (To be continued.) 
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GRANDMA. 


| 
| 
| 
Fair and gray is the dear old head, 
| The eyes are dim, not new to tears; 
| The checks once bright have lost their red, 
| ‘The form is worn and bent with years. 
| 
| And so to some she seems not fair; 
} To me her beanty is divine, 
For heavenly peace is written there 

In every wrinkle, every line. 
Soon we must close the dear old eyes, 

The dear, gray head must be laid low; 
But when she sings in Paradise, 

I’m sure twill gladden her to know 


That while we labor day by day, 
Struggling in this our earthly strife, 

It gives us strength and smoothes the way, 
To think of her pure, holy life. 


For she the victory has won, 
And she has laid her armor down; 
For now her work on earth is done, 
And she is waiting for her crown. 


——___+o+—____- 
For the Companion. 


BRUDDER POSSUM. 
I stood alone, one raw November day, on the long 
pier of a Southern port, after all the other passen- 
| gers had taken to stages and carriages. I had ex- 
pected to meet Colonel Davis, to whose family I was 
| going as governess; but my letter had not reached 
| him. I felt desolate enough, and told my story to an 
jo man. He commended me to the guidance of 
an equally disappointed young man, who suddenly 
appeared out of a tiny ware-house, scolding about 
“that rascal Ben, who ought to have been on hand 
| watching for the boat.” 


| 
| ““It’sa long, hard walk, Miss,” he said, taking off 


aunt’s, you'll be welcome for the night, and we'll 
send you over to the colonel’s in the morning.” 

The road was a bed of clay, and had just been 
|; mended with loads of thorn-bushes. When my foot 
| touched the clay it sank, and it was with the great- 

est difficulty 1 drew it up. When it fell on the 
thorns, they scratched my ankles and caught and 
tore my skirts. 

It soon began to rain, and my companion, who was 


his hat respectfully; “but if you can get to my | 


The other ladies were so “dressed-up”’ that J fan. 
cied they were going toa wedding; but Tsoon found 
the display was all tor poor litthe me! They were 
both widows, living with “my aunt;” aud all thre 
I found, hungry tor the fashions. 

Never was a smile and a kind word so sweet be. 
fore; and in return for these, when supper was over 
I unlocked my trunk and displayed all my simple 
tinery, and cut patterns of capes aud sleeves, collars 
and cuffs, and gave them bits of my “Thibet,” my 
silk, and my French calico dresses, and so made my- 
self very popular among whites and blacks. . 

They were all so kind that it was with real sorrow 
that I heard the cry while at breakfast next morn- 
ing: “Bradder Possum’s here wid his mighty tine 
hosses, and can carry de lady up to de colonel’s 
good’s not.” 

In half an hour I was seated behind “Tom” 
his horses, listening to his massa’s troubles. 

“He’s done gone proud kase he come of de fust 
blood o’ Virginny; and now dat his plantation is 
runned down, and his hundred black folks is eatiy’ 
of him up, he has to pick up money all sort 0’ ways, 
He must keep dese hosses to be grand wid; so my 
orders am to take passing-gers in whenever I can 
kotch ’em. Course he has to ax mor’n common 
folks does, kase he’s de fust blood o’ Virginny, and 
couldn’t do nothing mean nor small, no ways, 
Here’s whar de doctor lives, and I's gwine to dash by 
right smart, and show dem new niggers how Vir- 
ginny hosses go!’ 

But a whoop and a whistle brought him to a 
| stand; and turning round he sighed, wiped the per- 
' spiration from his brow, and said,— 

“I’s wanted here, so you'll have to go in and eat 
your dinner, and by’m-by I'll drive yer on. Don't 
tell what I said ’bout our folks bein’ run down, for 
your life, miss.” And he stunned me by saying,— 
“Massa will charge five dollars for dis yere ride.” 

| Tom introduced me as “a lady what hadn't nobody 
| to help her up to de colonel’s,” and I received a cor- 
dial welcome. 

After dinner L asked how soon the man would be 
ready to go on, and also where his master lived. 

“Why,” exclaimed the lady, “Tom aud the horses 
belong to us. Weare very glad to oblige you; but 

| mind you don’t pay him any thing. The fellow isso 
fond of dress that he’d pull his mother’s eyes out if 
he could change them for cravats and rings.” 

| She went out to the carriage with me, very kindly; 

| and after I was seated I heard her charge Tom to do 

| or not to do something, in a very severe voice, the 

only words I caught being,— 

| If you disobey me, I shall tell your master.” 

Tom was very silent until we reached Col. Davis’ 
house. Then he came to the door of the carriage, 
and said,— 

“I's mighty sorry you done gone betray me, miss. 

| My orders am to get all de passing-gers I can, and 

tell’em to make mea present pussonally, and den 

gib it to massa, he’s so powerful proud,—come of de 
| bes’ blood in Virginny! Butdis mornin’ he say to 
me, ‘Tom, you bring home five dollars to-day, else 
you and me have areck’nin’!’ As you was de on'y 
chance, I ax it all o’ you. Missus powerful mad 
"cause I tell, but she’s bound to have de five dollars.” 

I felt indignant at the deceit, but gave Tom the 
money, resolving to watch for a chance to snub this 
| mean aristocrat. 
My new employers received me very kindly, and I 
| was soon settled at my work in a happy home. 

When Christmas came, we were all invited to visit 
“de bes’ blood in Virginny,” and I went very reluc- 
tantly, and feeling as if I wanted to pay for my 
meals while there. But the Craigs were friends of 
my employer, and prudence prevented me from 
speaking my mind, 

While there, the ladies being alone, Mrs. Davis 
asked her neighbor,— 


and 





very courteous, cheered me on by assuring me that} “How is Tom carrying himself now 
his aunt’s mansion-honse was “just ahead,”’ and that | “Ah, well,” replied his mistress, “he’s Tom still. 
my trunk would be there almost as soon as myself. | He’s very much disturbed by knowing that the ne- 


o” 


| Three lazy-looking blacks had been ordered to draw | groes all round call him ‘Brudder Possum.’ Ridi- 


it on a hand-cart. 
Suddenly we saw a large house, with negro huts 
around it, and a dozen little blacks scampered in to 
| tell the news. 
| “Tell your mistress there’s company, and you 
make a right smart fire in the big parlor,’’ cried my 
guide to a group of tall boys who stood leaning on 
| an old cart staring at us. 
| The portraits in the great parlor looked as if they 
were shivering in their frames, and the steel fire- 
| irons seemed to be made of ice, as I stood there with 
| teeth chattering. 
| “Bob, you scoundrel, that's wet wood!” cried the 
| gentleman. 
“All de wood’s wet as sop, massa; but I's got a 
newspaper in my pocket, and lots o’ breaf in my 
| mouf to blow wid,” replied Bob, with a sidelong 
| glance at me. 
The “‘breaf” did well on the newspaper, but had 
| no effect on the wet wood, although Bob nearly 
| blew himself to pieces. We were soon relieved, 
| however, from this ice-prison, by a great six-feet 
| boy with a baby-face rushing in and exclaiming,— 
| De ladies is done dressin’, and de company may 
go in de dinin’-room whar it’s all warm.” 
| “My aunt’? was immensely large. She was ar- 
rayed ina plum-colored satin, with rich laces and 
diamonds. Her hands, which were encased in great 


| black mitts, were laden with rings that refused | 


| to go beyond the second joints of the fingers. Her 
feet were stretched out on two stools, as if on exhi- 
bition. She smiled, held out the hands, large 


| enough to welcome a thousand little girls, and said, 


cordially, but in a choked-up tone,— 
“Poor little girl! Welcome here as long as you 
like to stay.” 


| cule is a hard pill, but a very efficacious one for 
Tom, he’s so proud. He has to do more than coach- 

| man’s work now.” 

| And then she told us how this opprobrious name 

| was fixed on the pompous Tom. 

“I was in Richmond,” she said, “when the men 
| began to cut hay last summer. I had left the salts, 

the camphor, the rhubarb, and the plasters and 
| bandages with old Molly, in case of an ill turn ora 
| cut or bruise in my absence, Scarcely had the men 
| got into the field, when Tom shrieked out that he 

was ‘done cut in de leg.’ He tied his tow frock 

about his leg, and limped home with the help of two 
| men, thus taking them half a day from the work. 

“He called for lint and bandages, and would not 
| let any one bind it up, saying ‘every man his own 
| doctor,’ was his rule. He assured them all that it 
| was only a flesh wound, and ‘would heal up mighty 
| quick with balshum.’ 
| “So Molly and Bet carried him his food, and made 
| his bed, and waited on him as if he was the greatest 
| gentleman in the land, till I came home. 

“Old Ned was taken sick in the meantime, and 
| had to be nursed by his two boys; the work was all 
| behindhand, and Mr. Craig a little out of temper 
| Of course I made my usual round among the sick 
| folks. When I went into Tom’s cabin, his uneas+ 
| hess made me at once suspicious. 

“T doesn’t want nuthin’, missus,’ he said. 

; go see ole Ned,—my cut’s healin’ mighty smart, 

| 80 on. 

| How deep did you cut it Tom?’ I asked. 
“+Well, missus, ’beout seven inches deep and ten 

long,’ he said, without looking in my eye. 
«You've got a good-sized calf to your leg, 

I said, ‘and I want to see the wound.’ 
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«No, no, no, missus,’ he said, ‘I can’t bear show 
nobody dat awful cut! You would be done gone 
faint mighty quick, and maybe you'd die!’ he said, 
asif in alarm. 

«] told him I'd promise him that the sight 
wouldn’t kill me; but still he refused, beginning to 
ery, and say ing,— 

s drefful modest, and it would kill me to have 
qlady look at de ca’f o’ my leg.’ 

«*Tom,’ I said, angrily, ‘you must either show me 
that wound or go out at once into the field with the 





ther men. 

“He sobbed like a baby, and getting up with great 
ficulty, he hopped to the tool-cabin, muttering,— 
«*Pharho hisself didu’t make lame 

work.—so de Bible says!” 
“Theard no more of him till dinner-time, when 

old Moke—that visionary creature—came in with his 
eves starting from his head, and said,— 
“«*De merical-days has come back agin! Tom is 

healed by merical, like ‘sif de* postels had done gone , 

Jaid their hands on him, to show dat de Lor’ is 

mightier den de tyrients of arth! 

“[ went out and asked Tom what it meant; and 
then, in the presence of more than fifty men and! 

women, he said,— j 





de ones 


««*Peared like when I was driv’ off limpin’ tomy 
work, I went in a sorto’ vision and hopped to de , 
field. When I got dar I wondered how’s I ever ; 
gwoin’ to work standin’ like a crowin’ rooster on one | 
leg. Buta voice come to me, and it say, “Work!” | 
Imake one kick, and lo! my leg was good as t’other | 
one, and I hasn't had no pain sence, and can walk | 
and stan’ an’ work well as ever I done in my life!’ | 

“When their dinner was over, I ordered Tom to | 
takea seat, and Moke and Ike to undo the bandages 
on his leg. He objected, and cried, and almost 
fought, till I threatened to call his master. Then he | 
gaveup. They took off yards and yards of bandage, 
aud plaster after plaster, and when they came to the | 
skin there Was not a scratch of a cut on it! | 

“He saw that he was detected, and began to sob 
»,*O, missus, dat ar’s de bigger merical; not 
yeure de cut but take ’way de sear, too.’ 

“He had to work over hours to pay for the rest he 
gotwhile he was home; but that did not punish 
him half so much as hearing that the negroes on the 
other plantations had named him ‘Brudder Possum,’ 
Sally, who was going to marry Tom, drew back a 
litle because she did not want to be ‘Sister 
Possum.’ ” 

When I heard this, and found that Mr. Craig 
never Whipped his slaves, 1 told the story of my five | 
dollars, which I was now assured was another of | 

H 
| 
‘ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Brudder Possum’‘s tricks. Our hostess, vexed as 
she was, could not help laughing; for she said let 
them watch Tom, and scold and threaten him as 
they might, he was sure not only to shirk his work, 
butalso to keep his pocket full of money, without 
actually stealing it; and added,— 

“He has nearly money enough now to buy himself 
awateh, and he shall pay back that five dollars. If 
you refuse to take it you are not my friend.” 

So poor Brudder Possum was further humiliated 
by being forced to confess the fraud to me in pres- 
ence of his mistress, and by putting five dollars all 
in silver quarters and halves into my unwilling 
hand, 

We rode over to the “Court House,” and depleted 
the few stores there of toys, ribbons and knick- 
knacks, which we hung on the Christmas-tree. 
Among the gifts was a black boy-doll with a broken 
leg, for Tom, as a rebuke for his summer deception, 
anda pewter watch in place of the one he was in- 
tending to buy with my five dollars and other money 
gained in like ways. But in addition to these, he 
had a cherry-colored neck-tie, a blue-bordered 
handkerchief and a large gilt breast-pin, which 
went far towards healing the mortification. 

Istayed three years at the colonel’s, and still Tom 
remained “Brudder Possum.” Sally, who at first 
could not bring her mind to the point of relinquish- 
ingso much elegance for a nickname, had become 
“Sally Possum.’* I spent a dollar or two for a pink 
calico slip and mock corals for little “Victoria 
Regina Possum’s” ehristening-suit, to be worn at 
“amighty big camp-meetin’,” to be held in a fine 
grove near the colonel’s plantation. 

A good name is a great blessing, but it never 
cleaves toa man and to his posterity after him as a 
nickname does. 
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AFRICAN TRAVEL. 

Of all the countries in the world to travel in, Africa 
is the worst. Col. Long, in describing his recent 
urhey to the interior, thus describes the hardships 
Which he underwent: 

To cross Atmour is a fearful undertaking, I assure 
yo. For one hundred and fifty miles the route, 
though painful, is in close proximity to the river, 
wud thus we have water for two hundred miles. 
Leaving Abou Hamed, where the river describes a | 
sreat arc westward, we are obliged to cross a bleak, | 
barren sea of sand, so suffocating and hot that the 
thermometer will scarcely register the heat. Great | 





‘imoons, or khamseens, blow with roaring sounds } my present uncomfortable situation with that of 
‘teir hot breath, and cause your skin to crack like | friends in the East, who were undoubtedly enjoying 
| the festivities that the night before Christmas al- 
On all sides a sea of sand, bordered only by delu- ways brings to the loved ones in the family circle at 


Parchment. 


‘ive mirages that lead many to their death, for there | 
Sno well or water (save one half-way, like Epsom 
alts,and none bnt camels may drink it); then we | 
| 
| 
| 


‘ve water for eight days, carried on camels’ backs 
goat skins. 


The camel, a patient, hard-working animal, with- | 
| 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


dying on the fourth. Thousands thus perish, and | or two I became assured that some person or persons 


the road forthe whole distance shows five to ten 
carcasses for every mile, bleached bones that indicate 
the deadly route. 

Added to this is the fearful see-saw movement. 
A forced march is necessary, and day and night with 
occasional naps and stops for the purpose of eating 
black bread and onions, and drinking of our nearly 
putrid water,—all this may not give you the slightest 
conception of thismarch. 


+o 


INCENSE OF FLOWEBS. 


This rich abundance of the rose, its breath. 
On which I almost think my soul could live, 
This sweet ambrosia, which even in death 
Its leaves hold on to give, 


Whence is it? From dank earth or scentless air? 
Or from the inner sanctuaries of heaven ? 
We probe the branch, the root—no incense there— 
O God, whence is it given? 


Ts it the essence of the morning dew, 

Or distillation of a purer sphere,— 
The breath of the immortals coming through 

To us immortals here? 

Exquisite mystery, my heart devours 

The living inspiration, and I know 
Sweet revelations with the breath of flowers 

nto our beings flow. 
ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW I GOT MY CHRISTMAS 
TURKEY. 

“It seems a shame that because we are out on the 
plains we should be debarred the pleasure of a 
Christmas dinner to-morrow,” said the doctor, as he 
lazily reined his horse beside mine. 

“Why shouldn’t we have a Christmas dinner?” 
was my query. 

“Just because a Christmas dinner is no Christmas 
dinner without a turkey, and we have no turkey, 
ergo, no Christmas dinner,” said the doctor. 

“Well, if we had one, we couldn’t roast it on the 
plains, and what would turkey be for Christinas if it 
wasn't roasted ?”’ said 1. 

“Roast turkey!’ exclaimed the doctor. “Show 
me the turkey, and I'll show you the most delicious 
roast you ever tasted.” 

“Done,” said 1. “You shall have your turkey.” 

“Shall 1?” said the doctor. “Then by 

*«¢The cock that crowed in the morn, 

To wake the priest, all shaven and shorn,’ 
I hereby agree to roast, in the most approved style, 
any turkey which Your Honor may furnish for this 
most auspicious occasion.” 

“Very well; now where are we to encamp for the 
night ?”’ said I. 

An appeal to the guide soon determined this ques- 
tion, and I started out for the purpose of providing 
a turkey for the morrow, agreeing to join the party 
before sundown at a spring near the base of the 
mountain, some six or eight miles distant, which was 
to be our camping-place that night. 

With my rifle nicely balanced across the pomme! of 


my saddle, I galloped across the plain towards a! 


thick forest of pines, near the base of the mountain- 
range. I was quite sure that if turkeys were to be 
found anywhere, it would be where the pina buds 
grew in the greatest abundance. 

A canter of an hour or more brought me to the 
spot for which I had started, and finding a secluded 
place where my horse could quietly feed, I unsad- 
dled and securely picketed him before entering the 
forest in search of game. 

In a very short time I succeeded in killing two fine 
birds. I tied them together and hung them on a 
limb of one of the large trees, while I continued the 
search for more. 
by the growing gloom that night was approaching, 
and that I ought to seek the camp. Then I retraced, 
as I supposed, my steps towards the spot where I had 
left the turkeys. Greatly to my surprise, I was un- 
able to find them. 

I continued to search as long as I deemed it pru- 
dent, and then reluctantly concluded to get my 
horse; but, to my consternation, discovered that I 
was utterly unable to find the place where I had left 
him; and not knowing, in my somewhat dazed condi- 
tion, but that every step was taking me farther away 
from the animal, I made up my mind that I must re- 
main in the woods for the night, and wait for day- 
light to reveal my exact position. 

Selecting a sheltered spot, I made myself as com- 
fortable as possible, not daring to kindle a fire, lest 
the smoke or light might serve to guide some stray 
band of Apaches to my camping-place. 

Seating myself upon the ground, and placing my 
back against a tree, with my rifle and pistols in my 
lap, I endeavored to console myself with the some- 
what stale but sage maxim, that “what can’t be 
cured must be endured.”’ 
was not a lively Christmas Eve, as you may imagine, 
but I looked forward to the passage of the long, te- 


it was possible to assume under the circumstances. 
As the reader may imagine, my reflections were 
not wholly agreeable, especially when I contrasted 


| 

| ciously-cook , 
dious hours of the night with as much fortitude as | in a deer’s hide upon the plains. 

| 


home. 
While musing in this manner, I must have fallen 


It was some time before I realized | 


At last I got “fixed.” It | 


had kindled a fire at a little distance behind me, for 
its flickering light was distinctly visible upon the fo- 
liage and trunks of the trees. 

After ascertaining that the tree behind which I 
was sitting completely shielded me from observation, 
my next act was to cautiously remove every dry stick 
or twig, that any movement of mine might break 
with a snap, and thus reveal my presence. This ac- 
complished, I quietly managed to change my posi- 
tion without exposing myself. 

| The first view confirmed my suspicions. I discov- 
| ered two Indians, hideously painted and daubed with 
mud, while at a little distance from them stood my 
horse, saddled and bridled, and securely fastened to 
a young pine. 

It took me some moments to fully comprehend the 


situation in which Iwas placed, and I then fully | 


recognized the fact that I must by some means 
obtain possession of my horse again, for without 
| him it would be difficult for me to get back to my 
companions. 


Noticing a large tree standing considerably nearer } 


the fire than the one behind which I was hidden, I 
determined to make the effort to reachit. If the 
attempt proved successful, the change would enable 
me to obtain a better view of the Indian camp. 

By crawling very slowly on my hands and knees, 
by the exercise of great caution and patience, 1 
finally managed to reach the desired shelter. I then 
saw that the Indians were busily engaged in investi- 
gating the contents of my canteen that was attached 
;to my saddle, and which had that morning been 
| freshly filled with whiskey. It is a custom onthe 
plains always to carry whiskey,—for various reasons, 
| which I have not now space to give. 

As the canteen was a large one, and held nearly 
two quarts, my supply for many weeks, I watched 
; the result of their potations in the hope that they 
might get so drunk that I could recover my horse 
and escape without being forced to fight for him. 

Chancing to cast my eyes upwards about this time, 
Twas a little alarmed at the sight of the two turkeys 
| 1 had shot suspended froma limb of the very tree 
| behind which I was hiding. They were so exposed 
| to the bright light of the tire in the Indian camp 
| that their proportions seemed magnified to an im- 
| mense size. Itseemed to me impossible that they 

could fail to attract the attention of the savages. 
The long hours of the night passed slowly on. 
| Through them I patiently watched each movement 
| of the Indians. They exhibited no signs of stupor, 
notwithstanding the frequency of their assaults upon 
the canteen. 

At last the gray light of morning began to appear 
jin the east. I now felt that the time had come to 
take a decisive step of some kind, for I knew the 
habits of the Apaches well enough to know that 
| when daylight had come they would be on the alert, 

and I should stand but little chance of escape from 
| death. 

Just then I saw one of them hold the canteen up 
; to his ear and shake it, as though for the purpose of 
determining the quantity of liquor remaining in it. 
He seemed to be satisfied with the result, for he was 
about placing it to his lips, when the other one 
sprang towards him, endeavoring to wrest it from 
him. In the struggle they both fell to the ground. 

Now wasiny time! It was simply my life or theirs, 
so, without hesitation, I raised my revolver and fired 
at the savage who was uppermost. 

I saw the other spring to his feet and gaze around 
him in a bewildered manner, but before he had time 
to recover from his surprise, two well-directed shots 
so disconcerted him that he ran at full speed into 
the woods, and was in a minute out of sight. 

My first act was to liberate my horse and tighten 
the girths of my saddle, thus making sure of a means 
of retreat in case of surprise. My next was to 
fasten the turkeys to my saddle, mount my horse and 
made the best of my way out of the woods. 

A glance at the rising sun gave me the points of 
the compass, and in a few moments I had reached a 
little knoll, from the top of which I discovered in 
the far distance the thin, vapory smoke of a white 
man’s camp. 

I struck a “bee” line, and before the sun was three 
hours high, reached it, to find Fal servants in 
charge, the rest of the party being @Mgaged in scour- 
ing the country for some trace of me, for it was 
feared I had fallen a victim to Apache arrows, 

After a hearty breakfast, I “turned in,” to be 
awakened late in the afternoon to eat my Christmas 
dinner of turkey, roasted on the plains, as the doctor 
had promised we should. 

I obtained no satisfaction relative to the manner 
in which it had been roasted, however, until after I 
| had told my story, and received the congratulations 

of my friends. Then the doctor explained the mo- 
dus operandi; and I have no hesitation in asserting, 
even at this late day, that I never ate a more deli- 
ciously-cooked turkey than the one roasted that day 
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THE EVERGLADES. 

A writer in a Jacksonville (Fla.) paper, recently 
returned from the great swamps, thus speaks of 
the wild life and barbarous beauty in the almost 
inaccessible inland solitudes of that remarkable 
State. 

I wish I could accurately describe the strange and 


asleep, or at least become unconscious of passing | beautiful flowers peering from the saw-grass, and 
events, although I seemed to realize my situation | dotting the little lakes; also the many brilliant in- 


perfectly. 


sects that trooped over us. There were striped mos- 


How long I remained in this comatose state, Ihave | quitos with golden fans over their eyes, winged 


~ Which it would be impossible to cross the desert, | no means of knowing. I awoke with a start, con- | daddy-long-legs, green spiders with rows of eyes 
still has not the extraordinaiy powers attributed to | vinced that something of an unusual character was | like the guns of a water-battery, honse-flies with! In the village, the market was held on the green, 
him, and is waterproof only fortwo to three days, | transpiring in my immediate vicinity. Ina moment’ eyes under their wings, triple-tailed spindles, hog- or common, in summer tiine, which assumed some- 
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eyed lunnning-birds, and water-spiders as large as 
ginger-snaps. 

I caught a queen bush spider. He hada shell on 
his back as large as a pictare crab. The colors were 
translucent. There were gilded crickets, red grass- 
hoppers six inches long, and millions of long-waist- 
ed insects with mottled wings. 

But the flowers were magnificent. The colors were 
of a creamy white, delicate yellow or charming pink, 
and they emitted the sweetest perfume. One in 
particular merits attention, for it was very scarce. 
I saw not more than a dozen on the whole trip. Its 
creamy leaves were shaped like the wings of a bat, 
hooked at the angles, and its pistils seemed mounted 
with Chinese characters fashioned from molten gold. 

A long feeler, like the antenna of a butterfly, shot 
out from the centre of the cup. 


MEDIAVAL TRADE. 
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MEDIZ VAL MERCHANTS, 


The old literature of England aboundsin cheerful 
and somewhat poetic allusions to the customs of me- 
dixval trade, to travelling merchants from foreign 
and home countries, to gay fairs, to lively market- 
places, to rustic booths and village greens, There is 
something in the rusticity of these quaint old pict- 
ures that gives an agreeable range to fancy, but few 
persons at the present day who saunter through 
Stewart's, or any of the merchant palaces of our 
large cities, or even visit the Quincy Market in Bos- 
ton, or any like place of traffic, have a very correct 
idea of the trade of the Middle Ages. 

It must be remembered that the population of 
England in the Middle Ages—the palmy days of the 
fairs and the market-places— was comparatively 
small, being only about two million at the time of 
the Norman conquest, about four million at the end 
of the fifteenth century, and but five million at the 
time of William IIT. 

Nearly every one of the towns and villages of the 
present time existed then; but the London, and York, 
and Liverpool of the foucsteenth century, were hard- 
ly one-tenth of the size to which they have since 
grown. Thecountry population was thinly seattered 
over a half-reclaimed, unenclosed, pastoral country. 

The annual fairs were the most noted marts of 
trade in domestic wares, and, as every one attended 
the fair who was able, it was the great event of the 
year. 

The King exercised the sole power of granting the 
|right to holda fair. This right was sought by cor- 
| porations, monasteries, and lords of the manor, in 
| order that they might profit by the letting of their 

grounds, and by the tolls levied on the merchandise. 
The fairs were also places of sight-seeing, festivi- 
ty and gayety. People with all kinds of shows, from 
| giants and dwarfs to dancing bears, minstrels, ped- 
dlers, jugglers, professional dancers, and exhibitors 
| of morality plays, all went to the fairs. The belles 
and beaux were there also, as the reader of Shakes- 
| peare and Ben Jonson will remember. 
| The scene at these fairs was at once brilliant and 
| fantastic. Here glittered the knight's helmet, and 
| danced the Highland chief’s plumed bonnet; here 
the lady displayed her furred gown and jewels; here 
the gay tunic of the minstrels mingled with the 
' monks’ sable robes and cowls, and here the peasant’s 
smock-frock was seen in perpetual motion up and 
; down the streets of the temporary canvass town. 
All was picturesque and animated from the time 
that the blowing of trumpets proclaimed that the 
sale might begin, to the legal time for the traffic to 
| close. 
| The shops in the great towns in the Middle Ages 
, were wholly different from those of to-day. 
| They were crowded together in some particular 
| part of the town, were usually open in front to the 
street, so that the wares were constantly exposed to 
the public view. They more resembled the airy and 
| fantastic bazaars of the East than the substantial 
places of modern trade. The old shops for cheap 
trade in London were nothing but stalls. 

In every town there was usually a wide, open 
space, called the Market-Place; and in the large 
and important towns there were several market- 
places, each of which was appropriated to a differ- 
ent kind of produce. For instance, at Nottingham 
there was the great market-place, which was an open 
space in the middle of the town, surrounded by 
overhanging houses resting on pillars, making a 
colonnade, like those seen in Italian towns. Then 
there was a “Poultry-Market,” which was near the 
great market-place, and a Butter Cross in the middle 
of a small square, where the country women who 
came to market displayed their butter. 
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thing of the appearance of a gypsy encampment, 
with its light booths and stalls. 

The principal market-places in England were 
designated by tall stone crosses raised in the 
centre, and bore the name of the town prefixed 
to the word “Cross; as, for example, Salisbury- 
Cross, 

These crosses may be still seen in the market- 
places and on the greens in remote country 
towns, 


open roof, projecting from the lower part of the 


shaft, and thus affording a protection to the mar- | 


ket people from the weather. 


The country was also traversed by numerous | 


jtincrant traders. Besides the merchants from 
home and abroad who visited the fairs, ped- 
dlcrs were the active agents of traffic in domestic 
goods,—the original travelling salesmen. They 
were to be seen in all the roads, calling at castle, 
manor-house, monastery, grange and cottage. 
At cach they made a tempting display of pretty 
objects, and drew around them the curious 
houschold, from the old women to the children. 
It was quite an event in the cottage homes of 
England when the peddler called and displayed 
the wares in his pack. 

Peddlers sometimes engaged in traffic on Sun- 
day, after the service in the church. This hap- 
pened in the rural districts, where the country 
wis only half-reclaimed, and was traversed 
chicfly by foot-paths and bridle-roads. 


ot 
at 


} | shillings make still a third kind of pound, will 


SCENE AT A FAIR, 


The inhabitants in these districts led an iso- 


lated life, and it was only on Sundays and holi- | 


days that they met together. 
On those days the goodman mounted one of 
his farm-horses, put his dame behind him on a 


pillion, and jogged over rough and sometimes | 


iniry ways to chureh or to the 


younger people followed on foot. 


green. The 

After they had gone through the service of 
matin and Sunday morning, they 
thought it no sin to examine the peddler’s pack 


Iiaiss on 
inthe ehureh poreh, and to make such needful 
purchases as would save either the buyer or the 
scller a long and reugh journey. 

This, it will be remembered, was long 
to the Reformation, 

In some thirteenth-century illuminations of a 
medieval story, we recently were amused by 
pictures that presented a clear view of the occu- 
pation of the useful peddler, and that displayed 
in a novel way the contents of his pack. 


7) 





MEDLEVAL STORES. 


In one of these the peddler is represented as 
asleep under a tree, and some monkeys are ex- 
amining his pack. On another page, the mon- 
keys have carried the articles in the pack up a 
tree, The articles thus conspicuously displayed 
ave a purse, a belt, a musical pipe, a dagger, a 
hood and gloves, a mirror, a pair of slippers, 
some hoes, & man’s hat, and a woman’s kerchief. 

These, we presume, present a fair sample of the 


They are sometimes surrounded by an | 


previous | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
became quite lost in the growth of commercial 
enterprise. prefixed in all these cases, and they are not hard 
| ; to learn. To state roughly how these weights 
| "= OF ¥ q and measures compare with these we now use, 
1 i 63 &) PP J a kilogram is about two and a fifth pounds 
| ie oS ; : avoirdupois, a kilometer is five-eighths of a mile, 
| a liter is a little less than a quart, a hectoliter is 
“ nearly two and three-quarters bushels. 
| i a’ Zi ot It cannot be denied that to substitute these 
| ; ) A new measures for the old is a matter of diffi- 
culty. Our habits are fixed. But the new 
measures are so much better than the old that 
the task is worth all it will cost. Our fathers 
substituted dollars and cents for pounds, shil- 
lings and pence; but there was just the same ar- 
gument in favor of the English money system, 
that there is now for having different kinds of 
ounces, and pounds, and quarts; for measuring 
liquids in gallons, and solids in peck or bushel- 
baskets; for using the rod which is sixteen and 
one-half feet, and the ell which is some inches 
and a fraction. The new system can be learned 
by any bright boy in less than an hour, and it is 
as simple as decimal fractions. 

Besides, it is coming into general use. Great 
Britain almost alone of European countries 
clings to the old measures and weights. But the 
new system is used even there, as well as in this 
country, by scientific men in all their work and 
in all their writings. We boast that we are a 
very progressive people. In this matter, how- 
ever, we are greatly behind other countries. 

Of course it will seem queer to go to a dry-goods 
store and ask for twenty meters of cloth for a 
dress, or to a grocery-store to buy two kilograms 
of sugar, and to the baker for a deciliter of 
: itis yeast,—but the oddity wiil soon wear off; and 

—— : the saving of time, to those who now have to 
NEW WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. | reckon in our curiously-constructed tables of 


People, vld and young, who are puzzled by | weights and measures, is well worth considering. 
|the tables of weights and measures by which 


they are told that twelve ounces of one kind 
make a pound, and that it takes sixteen different | 
jounces to make another pound, while twenty | 


MEDLEVAL COBBLERS. 


The old travelling merchants only live in story 
j and in song, and the fair is a by-gone glory. 
| The pack-peddlers have mostly disappeared, but 
| still are seen in some localities where the old-time 
stage-coach has not yet given place to the steeds 
of steam. But these customs of trade, from 
their very simplicity, lend a charm to English | 
literature, and give a certain lively and poetic | 
expression to the character of the old English 
people, much as the gay bazaars of the East in 
the days of romance give a warm glow of color- 
ing to the history of the caliphs, and 


——*“the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasehid.” 
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LUCK Is WORK. 


It never pays to fret and growl 
When fortune seems our foc; 
The better bred will push ahead 
And strike the braver blow, 
‘or luck is work 
And those who shirk 
Should not lament their doom, 
But yield the play 
And clear the way, 
That better men have room. 





| be glad to know that there is a prospect that fu- | 
ture generations of children will be spared the 
trouble and vexation they have endured. 

It is proposed by eminent professional men 
j that on the 4th of July, 1876, all persons who seatiliecs 

ANDREW JOHNSON. 

There never was a more striking example of 
hat is called a “self-made man,’’—that is, a 
}man who has risen from ignorance and an hum- 
}are generally known, there is little doubt that | ble rank, to be eminent by his own exertions,— 
| the use of it will become universal. | than the late Andrew Johnson. 
| Let us first understand what the system is.| The son of a poor sexton in North Carolina, 
It was invented and worked ont under the orders 
of the French Government eighty or more years 
There is but one unit or standard for the 


| think favorably of the change, shall begin to use 
what is known as the metric system in buying 
and selling. A great many persons in various 
trades all over the country, have already agreed | w 
| to do so, and when the advantages of the system 


lage, leaving his family almost penniless, the fu- 
|ture President grew up without any schooling, 
and as soon as he was old enough to ply scissors 
and needle, became the apprentice of a tailor. 

In this capacity he had to earn his own living 
and to support his widowed mother. When he 
was nineteen, he married a very intelligent girl; 

| between Dunkirk, in France, and Barcelona, in | and it was his young wife who taught him how 

; Spain, which a glance at the map will show are | to read, and write, and cipher. 

‘almost exactly on the same north and south | No sooner had he tasted knowledge, than his 
line, craving to know more became a passion. While 


} ago. 


| whole system,—the metre,—or, as we shall call 
| it, the meter. 


This is a measure of length, and 
is the one-ten-millionth part of the distance from 
the Equator to the Pole. It was obtained by 
measuring with the greatest care, the distance 


| The extreme pains taken to make the measure- | working busily making coats and trousers, he | 


ment exact, by the use of instruments scarcely at | devoted his early mornings and evenings to 
all changed in length by heat and cold, and by | study, eagerly perusing history, and becoming 
' other devices to secure the same result, form one | deeply interested in speeches and political writ- 
of the most interesting chapters in the scientific | ings. 
history of thatage. After the measurement had | He had moved to Tennessee, and there he soon 
; been made, it was referred to a committee of | became known in his village as an active politi- 
| very distinguished scientific men from various cian. When he had once entered into polities, 
countries, Who fixed the length of the meter. In | his rise was rapid. He was elected an alderman, 
our measures it % stated exactly enough, at 39.37 | then mayor, then a member of the Legislature; 
inches,—that is a very little more than one yard, | finally, when he was somewhat over thirty, he 
three and a third inches. |} found himself in the halls of Congress at Wash- 
The meter is divided into tenths, hundredths | ington. 
and thousandths. Ten millimeters make acen-| In Congress he became noted for his intelli- 
timeter, ten centimeters make a decimeter, ten | gence and ability. His speeches were forcible, 
| decimeters make a meter, Then ten meters | and his course a bold and honest one. After re- 
mike a decameter, ten decameters make a hecto-| maining in Congress ten years, he was chosen 
meter, ten hectomevters make a kilometer, and | Governor of his State, then Senator, and finally 
ten kilometers make a myriameter. A millime-| was elected Vice-President of the United States. 
ter is therefore a thousandth part of a meter, | After holding this office for little more than a 
and a myriameter is ten thousand meters. month, he succeeded to the Presidency on the 
All other standards of measure and weight | murder of Mr. Lincoln. 
are derived from the meter. For weight there is Mr. Johnson was, with many faults, a man of 
| but one standard, the gramme, or in English, | mark. His very appearance denoted a person of 
| gram. The gram is the weight of a cubic centi-| striking and positive character. The writer first 
| meter (the one-hundredth of a meter), of dis-|saw him when he took his seat in the United 
| tilled water at a certain temperature, near the 


States Senate. 
| freezing point. It is divided into centigrams| He was then in his prime. 
jand decigrams, and the higher denominations 
|} are decagrams, hectograms, kilograms and my- 
riagrams. 
For measuring either potatoes or milk, the 


standard is the same,—the litre, or liter. A liter 


Of medium height, 


shoulders, a full chest, and firm limbs. His hair 
was long, dark and smooth, and fell thick over 
his neck. His face was square, with very high 
cheek-bones, small, sunken eyes shadowed by a 


It will be noticed that the same syllables are | 


| who died when Andrew was but four years of | 


his figure was sturdy and solid, with broad} 
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very much in earnest, and it was rarely that he 
smiled. 

Andrew Johnson's face was, indeed, a good in. 
dication of his character. He was headstrong 
and obstinate, and adhered doggedly to his opin. 
ions, which he boldly defended on all occasions 
and against all odds. During his public life he 
continued his studies, especially in history ang 
politics, with all the ardor of youth; and there 
were few men more intimate with American an. 
nals. 

As a speaker, he was forcible, though seldom 
eloquent. Always in earnest, and entirely con. 
vinced that he was right, his speeches were able 
and logical, nor did he often wander from his 
subject. In private life Andrew Johnson wag 
while affable and courteous, not very social - 
talkative. He sometimes betrayed in a rough 
way the defects of his early bringing up. He 
never indulged in the light-hearted banter and 
joking, of which Mr. Lincoln was so fond. 

It is to the credit of Mr. Johnson’s memory 
that he was heartily esteemed by his neighbors, 
and that all his family were tenderly devoted to 
him. We betrayed the less amiable traits of hig 
character in public life. At home, he was kind 
and thoughtful, plain and simple in manner, as 
friendly with the humble as with the great. His 
history is a most striking illustration of the fact 
that in this country, even the poorest boy who 
has vigorous mental qualities, can by determined 
effort, find his way to the highest places of dis. 
tinction. Mr. Johnson deserves the gratitude of 
his countrymen, because, though a Southerner 
, born and bred, he was faithful to the Union in 
; its hour of peril. 

ee 
APPEARANCES DECEITFUL. 

The proverb that appearances are often deceitful, 
is one that is continually verified in daily life, es- 
pecially when the effort is made to judge of people 
by their clothes. Rogues well know the effect of fine 
raiment, and therefore generally contrive to be well 
dressed. 


On the other hand, persons are sometimes 
treated with disrespect because they happen to be in 
their working attire. 

A clergyman was working in his garden before his 
house, and as it was warm, he was in his shirt- 
sleeves, when an Irishman came along, and, looking 
over the fence, inquired, “Plaze, sir, can yers tell 
me where the clergy lives?”’ 

“Tam the clergyman of the parish, and I live here, 
What can I do for you?” 

“Och,” said the man, looking incredulously at the 
shirt-sleeves, “it is the clergyman ['m wanting.” 

“Well, I’m the clergyman. Tell me what you 
want, and I can most probably do it for you.” 

But the Irishman shook his head and walked slow- 
| ly away, muttering, “Sure, it’s the clergyman him- 
self that ’'m afther.” 

In another case, a young-looking, fair-haired cler- 
gyman was working in his garden in somewhat simi- 
lar attire, when a carter with a load of wood came 
to the gate and called out, “I say, Bobby, go in and 
ask your father where I shall put this wood.” 

In another instance, two English ladies went to 
pay a visit to the garden of Alphonse Karr, the well- 
known French author, who has of late turned his at- 
tention to horticulture in the south of France. On 
ringing at the gate, the gardener presented himself 
at the grille (grating) and on hearing their request, 
admitted them. 

He conducted them round the garden, showed 
them the roses and the quantities of luscious fruit, 
with all of which they were much delighted. But 
they were not satisfied, and said to the gardener,— 

“Is there no way by which we can satisfy our curi- 
osity to see the distinguished owner of this garden, 
M. Karr himself?” 

“O, yes,” said the gardener; “come with me.” 
And he took them, to their great astonishment into 
|} the parlor of the house, where he made a bow to 
them and said, “Allow me with my right hand, as 
gardener, to introduce you to my left, as M. Karr.” 

It was the author himself whom they had mistaken 
for the gardener. They soon, however, recovered 
from their embarrassment, and were invited to sit 
down to a collation of the splendid and delicious 
fruits they had already seen growing. 

It is not all mistakes that end so happily. 





NO. 

This little monosyllabic word is one of the most 
important in the language, and one of the most dif- 
ficult to utter aright. It seems to have a peculiar 
brevity and force in our English speech which some- 
times savors of abruptness. Hence, when a nega 
tive answer is required to a question, people often 
shrink from saying a bare “No,” and substitute 
more indirect reply. “Did you like my discourse? 
asks a preacher of a hearer. The hearer did not 
like it, but he hesitates to answer “No,” and instead, 
says, “Well, there were some points on which I 
could not quite agree with you.” 

“No” is however sometimes spoken without reason 
and unnecessarily. When in a London circle the 
| point was discussed whether Yes or No was the more 
| important word, Lady Charlotte Lindsay said, “No, 
of course, for it often means Yes, but Yes never 














| is the amount of one cubic decimeter (the tenth 

of a meter). The divisions are milliliters, centi- 
peddler was, however, a very useful and respec-| liters and deciliters; the multiples decaliters, 
table personage, but the dignity of his calling hectoliters and kiloliters. 


mediaval peddler’s stock-in-trade. The old-time 





large, heavy brow, a rather long and thick nose, 
thin, tight lips, and a prominent chin. The ex-} To say No to the invitations of companions is 
pression denoted firmness, even obstinacy. It especiully difficult to the young, and through life 
was serious and grim. He looked as if he were’ they sometimes have cause to rue their inability, 


; means No.” 
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THE YOUTH'S | COMPANION, 





The two letters of this little word would in many 
cases be a strong bolt to bar the door of temptation, | 
and he who is able to use them wisely is sure to ob- 
tain, if he has not already, a certain strength and 
firmness of character, 

The character of the two words Yes and No is 
evinced in the tone of voice with which they are 
nsually spoken. No is naturally a sonorous syllable. 
It can scarcely be whispered; it is spoken in a loud 
and bass tone, and sometimes in a rough and base 


| 


| 
one. | 


Yes, on the contrary, isa syllable of softness. Its | 
very tone is that of yiclding. It may be uttered in | 
asigh or awhisper. A favor granted by this word | 
js enhanced in value by the very expression. 

Tho German “Yah! yah!’ is different. It im- 
plies ready but rough and ungracious assent; while | 
the Italian “Si’’ is too soft. It hasa tone of help- 
Jess rather than willing affirmation. In like manner 
our English “No” is the most vigorous and decisive 
of negatives. Let us try to use it honorably as it 
deserves. 





te 
DOG-SPEECH, 

It is certain that dogs can interchange ideas as 
men talk with one another. It matters little wheth- 
er they do it by sign or by sound, but they do it 
easilyand effectively. Mrs. Burton gives some cu- | 
rious facts about dog-life in Syria and other Eastern 
cities. Dogs exist there by hundreds and thousands, 
without owners or care, and are & kind of commu- 
nity by themselves. Each one belongs to a particu- 
lar quarter of the city, and is not allowed to live 
elsewhere. She treated them kindly, and fed them, 
while the inhabitants beat and stoned them, and in 
gratitude they undertook to escort her, and defend 
her from harm. When she went out to walk, a dog | 
always met her, as if appointed by the whole com- 
munity, accompanied her to the border of his 
boundary, and passed her over to ene belonging to 
that quarter, Who did the same thing in his turn. 
Each dog wagged his tail, as if bidding good-by, | 
whet his work was done, | 

She says, also, she has often in the quiet night | 
heard a dog come barking from the foot of the | 

| 
! 
| 





mountains. Meeting the dogs on the border of the 
village, there would be quict a few minutes, then a 
general barking in concert; then one dog would 
start for the middle of the village, with a similar | 
result there; then a single dog again for the further | 
side of the village, followed by general barking | 
there. “Whatever the canine news is,’”’ she says, | 
“in about twenty minutes it is passed round to all | 
the dogs in Damascus.”’ | 





+o i 
A NEW POINT OF VIEW. 

After the of Napoleon, the Allies 
thought it necessary for the peace of Europe to place , 
Louis XVIII. on the throne of France. Most of the | 
French statesmen consented cheerfully to the plan, | 
but Fouche, the Minister of Police, stubbornly re- | 
sisted, Much argument was used to convince him 
of the wisdom, and even the necessity of the meas- 
ure, but he would not seeit. The Allies were almost 
indespair, but before tho final conference, Prince | 
Talleyrand undertook to remove the difficulty. The | 
others were incredulous, but he was confident of | 
success, 

Instead of arguing with Fouche, Talleyrand put 
into his hand a sealed document, taking it with great | 
solemnity out of his pocket. Fouche retired to read 
it,and when he returned made no further opposi- 
tion, but entered cordially into the arrangements 
for inaugurating the new monarch. When the rep- 
resentatives of the other powers inquired eagerly of 
Talleyrand how he had overcome the obstinacy of 
Fouche, the wily diplomatist replied: “The docu- 
ment bore the seal of Louis XVIIL., appointing him 
Minister General of Police. That silenced every 
scruple.”” 


overthrow 


} 
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A NATIONAL COMPLIMENT. 
Years ago, when it was the fashion in England to | 
ridicule the culture and taste of American citizens, | 
a English painter named Newton made a profes- | 
sional visit to this country. He was well received 
and had large patronage. Most of his time and la- 
bor were given to Boston. Some of his English 
friends affected pity for him that he was so long 
exiled from good society, and compelled to live 
along semi-barbarians. 
On his return to England, this feeling found ex- 
Pression in warm congratulations that he was again 
Testored to a civilized community. The painter, 





who had enjoyed his visit to this country, and who 


appreciated warmly the attentions shown him, |} 


Would not accept such congratulations. When one | 


Temarked to him, “You must have felt the dit- | 


ference,—you did not meet such people there as you | 
associate with here,” he replied, promptly, “I met 
such people there every day a3 I am glad to meet 
here occasionally.” The rebuke silenced the cavil- 
ling spirit, and gave new ideas of the United States 
to the company. 





o-— 


A DEGENERATE COUNTRY. 

In ancient times, when Persia was the leading na- 
tion of the world, and attempted the conquest of | 
Enrope, the Persians were noted for their love of | 
tmth. The children were educated, it was said, to 
‘Wo things,—to despise cowardice and to hate a lie. 
This had been the spirit of the founders of the na- 
tion, and it retained at that time much of its early 
vigor. The military greatness of the people was 
Dearly allied to their moral superiority. 


They have become sadly degenerate in our day, | 


md the moral character is in keeping with the 


wretched social state. An American resident in the | ripe or nearly so. 
country gives a sad account of their lying habits. 
| They have 
is to be gained by falsehood. 
| David had lived here one month, lie would have have grown in abundance in the wilderness drying 


judgment, ‘All men are liars.’ 
for one in our favored land, where 


| honesty, truthfulness and integrity, to realize the 
| sad state of affairs in this country.” | 


| Wellington is related in a work recently published | 
; on “Childhood :” 


| graphs has a very singular one of the Duke of Wel- | 
1 


| you are at school.’ 


} the inhabitants of the virgin forests traversed by 
| these 
| from childhood to old age, and is so strong that ule | 


jhis mask except under proper superintendence. | 
} 
i 


In July the leaves begin to turn | 
yellow and fall off; in August an extent of many | 
thousands of square leagues presents the aspect of a} 
European winter, but without snow, the trees being | 
He says: “If King completely stripped of their leaves, the plants th: at | 


no regard for truth, even when no object 


up, and serving as a kind of hay for the sustenance 
of numerons head of cattle. This is the period most 
favorable for the preparation of the coffee that 
grows upon the mountains. The beans are picked 
and laid on the ground, which gives forth no mois- 
ture, but on the contrary absorbs it, and being sur- | 
j rounded by an cma sy _, possessing the same 
| desiccating properties, the 


said, not in his haste but in his most deliberate 
It is quite impossible 


there is so much : 
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| out moulding a | The Associate Master, DR. SPENCER, ts the Tlocution 
THE IRON DUKE AND THE TOAD, | —_———+or——_——_ | tr Send stamp to Masters for Decennial Cats 


The following pleasing ancedote of the Duke of | 


| LIGHT MAKING THINGS MOVE, 

Life and motion did not begin in the world til 
God said, “Let there be light.””. Tho motive-power 
| of light, tho great animater of the universe, has at 
last been reduced to experiment and ocular proof. 
The Christian at Work says: 


A gentleman who is a great collector of auto- 






lington, which he prizes very highly,as he considers 
it character sot a noble-hearted man. The tol- | 
ing is a faithful tamaatign: | & range of possibilities is suggested by Prof. 
‘ Strathfieldsaye, July 27, 1837. Crooke’s alleged discovery in reg rd to the motive 
“Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington is happy toin- | of light, which at present baffles prediction as to its 
form William Harries that his toad is alive and well.’ ' extent and importance. Substantially, he has de- 
An explanation of this singular letter is given on | monstrated to the Royal Society at London the fact | ¢ 
A paper appended, in these words: that light, wholly separated and distinguished from | 
“The Duke of Wellington was one day taking his | heat, has a motive power suil.cient to cause continu. | 
usual country walk, when he heard a cry of distress. | ous revolution of a delicate wheel suspended ina} 
He walked to the spot, and found a chubby, rosy-| vacuum, The light of a common candle ata distance | 
faced boy lying on the ground and bending his head | of twenty-two inches, and passed through an alun | 
over atame toad, and crying as if his little jieart | screen to deprive it "ot heat, Was enough to cause 
would break. volution of this little instrument, and full day- | 
“*What’s the matter, my lad?’ said the Duke. | | light drives it with great velocity. If such a result | 
40, sir, please, sir, my poor toad!  T bring it | is attained by means of a feeble candle ray, what | 
something to eat every morning. But they are go- | | limit can we fix to the power of that light that was | 
ing to send me off ever so far away to school; no-| created with the universe? As a scientific fact, | 
body will ever bring itany thing to eat when I am} Prof. Crooke’s discovery is not as yet suffciently de- 
gone, and Tam afraid it will die.’ | veloped to justify contident asse rtions ot its bearing 
“*Never mind; don’t ery, lad. Ili see that the | on the future of general science; but it is re ported |, 
toad is well fed, and you shall hear all about it when | to have made a profound impre ssion upon the socie- 
| ty before which the experiments were performed. 





















“The boy thanked the gentleman heartily, drie al 





up his tears, and went home. During the time he | eos eae 
was at school, he received five letters similar to that . sApr 586 yr : 
; : : sea SEA- P ‘ : 
given above, and when he returned for his Christ- | BA-CAPTAIN'S YARN. | 


mas holidays, the toad was, as the Duke saia, ‘alive | 
and well,’ but in accordance with the usual liabits of ; all his experience he never failed to meet bad | 
these animals, he was in his winter's sleep, in which | weather when he had on board his ship aman who | 
he remained until spring and genial weather brought | rted his hairin the middle. “I don’t know how it | 
him from his well-guarded hote in the ground.” i d the ancient mariner, “but the elements 

| can’t seem to tolerate that hi whit.’ “ 

An equally unreasonable old landsinan onee said 
| of the tribe who carried walking-sticks, “Eve rybody 
is fitted for something useful. Now a young man | 
who can’t do any thing else can carry a cane!” i 


There was once a sea-captain who declared that in | 
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CLAY-EATERS. 

The passions for tobacco, opium, and alcohol do vet 
exhaust the list of unnatural appetites. 
vocatives to such appetites, however, are generally | things which, as Lord Dundreary 
supposed to be poisons of some kind. An acquired fellah can find out.” 
passion for dirt-eating is certainly one of the euri- | 
osities of human palate mania. 


The pro- | 


say, “no 
| 


| | 
{| The value of a fop to the world is one of the 
would 





Le usinger, in his “Travels on the Amazon and 
Madeira,” speaks of the appetite for clay shown by 


TWO CHROMOS FOR 50 CENTS. 


rivers. This propensity is common to all ages 

prospect of a miserable and dreadful death cannot | 
withhold them from satisfying this morbid taste. | 
| It is not uncommon to see minongst the negroes em- ] 
' ployed on the coffee and sugar ph: untations an unfor- | 
tunate being working in the heat of the day with an 
| iron mask over his face; this is a clay-eater, whom | 
it is sought to save from his deplorable propensity | 
by this means, and who is never allowed to take off | 


This taste, however, is not peculiar to man in these 
regions. Many animals, and even birds also show } 
it,of which advantage is taken for hunting pur- 














— The hunter has only to place himself in am- 
yuscade near a clay- — on a moonlight night, and | The above cut gives the outlines of a charming lit- 
bed will <p — P ate. ye vy Among oe | tle Chromo in passe-partout frame, which in colors and 
$ 2. , ae | 
wars and roe-deer, as well as the jaguars, which are | ceneral effect is worthy a place nany home, 
| attracted, not by the clay, but by the desire for a es | 
living prey. “REST BY THE ROADSIDE.” | 
— = ee -- | 
is the title of one of Prang’s finely executed pictures, and 
0 cSS IN GREAT MEN, } } 
POLITENESS IN GREAT MEN | represents a little girl in rustic dress, with a basket upon 
Politeness is always the mark of good breeding, |! her arm. She is resting ‘tin the shad unid the mosses, 
and some of the greatest men have been noted for | ferns, and trailing vines that line the roadside. The | 
their courtesy. Many of them have owed the popu- quiet, restful face of the little traveller, the old stone wall | 
larity that was a recognition of their greatness, in no | enameled with moss, and variegated with suinmer leaves, | 


the shadowy recess of the wood, the old post and 
tree, make an attractive scene, 
| of the child or the artist. Size 7x9 inches. The retail | 
enw A — ago, the errand-boy employed by a} price of the picture is $250. Owing to a large stock on | 
publishing-house ina great city was sent to procure | eal ‘ ; # 
hte Edward camer the proof-sheets oes book | hand, we will send the two postpaid for 50 cents. 
which he had been examining. The boy entered | 
the vast library, lined from floor to ceiling with 
books, in fear and trembling; he stood in awe of the 
famous man, and dreaded to meet him. But Mr. 
Everett, turning from the desk where he was writ- 
ing, received the boy with reassuring court bade 
him sit down, chatted kindly as he looked for the 
proof-sheets, and asked, “Shall I put a paper round 
them for you?” as politely as if his visitor were the 
president. The bov departed in a very comfortable 
frame of mind. He had been raised in his own 
esteem by Mr. Everett’s kindness, aud has never 
forgotten the lesson it taught him. 


fallen | 
pleasing alike to the eye | 


small measure to their consideration of others. 
following is related of the late Edward Everett: 


The 











A Patent Pocket Tool Holder. 












Tool Holder. 
We consider this Pocket Tool Holder the best and most 


a convenient ever invented, It is made of Hard Maple, 
with a Lignum-Vite2 cap. ‘he handle is hollow. In it 
“" CAN’T DO THAT.” are packed twenty cast-steel tools. This Tool Holder can 
The following circumstance contains a fearful | be adjusted so as to hold any thing from a cambric needle 
confession of the despotism of evil appetite: to an eight-inch mill file. It can be carried in the pocket, 
| and yet the tools it contains are so many, and so varied, 
and of such a convenient size,as to make it almost a ne- 
| eessity to any boy or to any family. 


ih M 


The Tools contained in the Holder. 
Price, $1 00. 





The writer, being in New York a stranger, stepped | 
| into a cotfee-saloon early one cold morning, and | 
called for a cup of coffee. 

The saloon had a liquor-bar attached, and the ae 
prietor, in handing the coffee to my friend, said,— 

“Will you have ‘something else?” 

“Nothing else,” was the reply; “T drink nothing | 
| stronger than coffee. 

While he was drinking of the cup a well-dressed | 
man whom he had observed w: king the floor, | 
stepped up to him and said, with an earnest man- | 
ner,— | 

“IT would give all Iam worth to be able to do as} 
you are doing.” 

“How so?) Whatam I doing that yon can’t do?” 

“Why. sir,” spoke the earnest man, “you can drink | 
| your coffee with a zest, and refuse the rum at that / 

piwik that’s what I can’t do; no, sir, I cannot do | 
that.’ 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
} 





Fine German : Blades 


| i SONG gc nti ries F ee cond reg WS a now on aout a | 
. a Ph ‘4 cood supply from No. 1 to No. rice, 25 cts. per dozen; 
THE DRY SEASON IN BRAZIL. | 5 doz. for $1, or $2.00 per gross. | 





Brazil doesn’t enjoy the frequent rains common to = 
| North Amenica, but has a long dry season, when | Either of the above articles sent, post paid, on receipt 
3 % ' of price, by 
vegetation rests as in our winter: 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Comnanion Office,? 
{ 41 Temple Place, § Boston, Mass. 


Asan illustration of the extreme dryness of the | 
soil during the dry season in Brazil, it is stated that | 
| in June all vegetation ceases, the seeds being then | 








TECHNIC HOME 


ffve dries rapidly with- | ‘ihe Head Master, Dr. 





j Lite ustrated Circulars. 


dD. Kingsbury, See. Bradford, Mass. 
ENCLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


} school at her residence 
ton, Mass., 


| Right Rev 
New York; Hon. 
| Peabody. 





eight. 






AIR PISTOL, = 





BOYS, ATTENTION!!! 

Do you wish to excel in ELOCUTION or MATHEMATICS? 
Do you wish to become a first-class Civil SER? 
Do you wish a superior COLLEGE educatic 
Do you wish a thorongh LiBERAL education * 

Do you wish wise help in DEcIpING on your future ? 
Do you wish to succeed in BUSINESS LIFE” 

IFS 





IENGID 






Ask your parents to mike applic la for one of the 
FIV ES 


VACANCI 
iow offered. owing to enlargement, at the ONLY PoLr- 
SCHOOL in the country, 

ST. CLEMENT’s HALL, 
E llicott City, near Baltimore, Maryland. 
ts graduates rana h gh. It receives only first-cluss boys. 
SHEPPERD, excels im the Clissi 




















THE BRYANT & STRATTON 
OF MANCHESTER, 
N.11L, is patronized 
by young men, 
women, and boys 
from n New 
England state. A 
tull course, 13 
weeks—board, tu- 








ition and books al- 
together—costs on- 
ly $85 (less than 
wif charges of other schools). The most be aut ful cily 
and the largest in the section. Railroad fare barely ex- 
eeds $5 00 trom the remotest point in New Eng. V rite lor 


Address Por, ¢ 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Ang. 31, 1875. For admission apnly to Rev. John 


3u At ow 


A. GASKELL. 








FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Miss M. Louise Putnam will open ie ter ith 3 year of her 
No. 68 Marlboreu treet, Bos- 


ns 








Sept. 30th, 
Refers by permission to her patron, Ris 
nin H. Paddock, D. D., Bishop of Massiacl 
D. Huntington, D. D., Bisel 
Win. M. Evarts, > n 
D.D., Harvard University. 
(Ce Cireulars may be obtained by addressing 
‘ui, 3l 


lit Rev 


setts 








Miss 
tt 





y; RK AVENUE ENSTITUTE, Brideeport, Ct. 
af atory school tor boys. Number lanited to 

ersonil attention given to cach. 

‘Terms $450 per annum. r a terin co gs nees Sept 

31—4t S.B. JONES, A. M., Princi 


ANY .Y Sue DAY SC HOOL FOR YOU NG 
| M t 


= Williams's Se trove b 





pA: 





h. 















rr a Miss AVA WILI AMS, a ao 

M ‘fers to I ES utler. D. D., Eix-Gov. Bullock, 

P-L. Moen, Esq., II - W. Rice. 31 
—. Mf on MERC Ae AY, INSTI- 





YOLLEGIATE 
TU 


TE.—Gen, RUSSELL’S School W Haven, Ct. 
Forty-tirst year. Prep: ba to College, the Scientific 
Schools or Business, with systematic and thoreugh plys- 


training by military drilling yinnasties, rowing, ete, 
lalogues: sent on app ication. 30 4t 


00K AGENTS WANTED 


niw took GLEANINGS 


FOR THE CURIOUS.” Por 30 years 


all literature, art, science, history, theology. earth 
and heaven, have been raked and rs 
the rare and curious things stowed a 
markable book is actually 
uaint, 1 tiful, brilliant thor 
exquisite sentime nt, i NgenoUs devices, and t 
ul facts and curious tanci ies © 4 
splendi Agents say 
those now at work re port **460,""- 
a week ! Itreally outer Me all other ‘books three to one tor 
*onlu to see itis to buy it.” Wewant 10.000 more trusty 
Agents now—men or women—and we will mail @uttit 
to those who will canvass. hlets with full par 
ticulars, term 
Cony. 


kb. WORTHINGTON 
JOPIUM HABITS, joie viscid eect Cie 


| sth yee. One thousand testimonial oe ~ blici No 











flowing with 









and truths 
srnost won: 




















rail. Adare 
& CO, HAxtvorn, 












tt a time. State your case. Address F. L, 
YAY ARSH, M.D., Quiney, Mich. 5l—lSteow 

e ALCOMANIE PICTU K ents 
POO? b = tn Book Pictures, ‘avd 
| ¢ hiromos = ‘conte 12 Gem hronmiwos, cont ‘. Leas 
of all 10 cents. Deseriptive cireular for 6 cent stainp. 
J. _W »RUSSE LL & CO., Medford, Mass, 1 





COWLOL 





with target seg darts, sent 
postya ic $1 75. Send 
stamp for cireular. 


D.B. BROOKS & CO., 


3 Court Street, 
27—dteow Loston, Mass. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for tho 
E treatment. of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis, 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent by mail free or 
charge to anv one send- ing their address toe 
5S. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
Ge The standard receipts in this 

are worth hundreds of dollars to any . 

person witha family. 17—82t 











Lowest Priced and BEST. 


Excelsioy » ae Own Printing 


Press for cards, labels envi Pes, ete, 

Larger sizes for li er work. 
Business Men dothc irprintingand 
advertising, save moncy and incrcase 
trade. Amateur Printing,dclight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
tin have great fun and make moncy fast 
Pp. Prin ing at printing. Send twost: amps for ful 
catalogue sore hy ectctothe Mfrs 
beset” KELSEY & 0U.. Meriden. Cour- 








Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 

Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 

the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complai nts to 

which women are subject. These medicines are pure) 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Aline 
GRAEFENBERG COMVANY, 
56 Reade Strect. 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian. 
STRONGEST, CHEAPE ST, 
BEST, will do the \ rk of a $250 








Ne .Y. 











paces: 4x6. $14; 6x9 x12, $60. 
Good Card_ Press, type, roller, ink, 
3 Stamp for catalogue to 


Cc Andie és Mitehell, 
Brattle St., Boston. 


rype Founders, 21 

Estab. 1847. 
21—26t 

of Asthma, Congh or Cold that 


$500 Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure. 
Large bottles 35 cents. Sample free. Dr. F. 


W. Kixsuax, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drug- 
GOLD gists everywhere. 5—ly 





For a ca 
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THE HERITAGE. 


The rich min’s son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold: 
And he inherits soft white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One searce would wish to hold in fee. 





The rich man’s son inherits cares; 
The bank may break, the factory burn, 

A breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft white hands could searcely earn 
A living that would serve his turn; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One would not wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 
A hearty frame, a hardier spirit; 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee, 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
‘ishes o’erjoyed with humble things, 
A rank adju lged by toil-won merit, 
Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in his labor sings; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
A patience learned by being poor; 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it; 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
‘To make the outeast bless his door; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee, 


O, rich man’s son! there is a toil, 
That with all other level stands; 
Large charity doth never soil, 
But only whiten soft white hands, 
‘This is the best crop from thy lands; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 


O, poor man’s son, scorn not thy state: 
There is worse weariness than thine, 
In merely being rich and great; 
Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign! 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 


Toth, heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in the world at last; 

Roth, children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship v: 
By record of a well-filled past; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 

JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 


L 





EN a _ 


For the Compamon. 
FROM JEST TO EARNEST. 

This story has a singular beginning, my read- 
ers will think, and it was certainly a singular 
beginning for the experience which it records. 

A thoughtless young man, out for a day of 
merrymaking with a number of compahions, met 
a miserable old woman who called herself a for- 
tune-teller. 
would be an excellent joke to hire her to prae- 
tise her art upon themselves, 

Deeming it necessary to “inspire the old py- 
thoness” (as they ealled her) for her mystical 
work, they fed her too willing appetite with 
strong drink, and then demanded that she 
should tell their fortunes. Half-intoxicated, the 
woman began to jabber her foolish prophecies, 
and took care, of course, to compliment each one 
with the assurance of a flattering future. 

To the young man first named, she foretold 
that he would live “to see children, grandchil- 
dren, and great-grandchildren.”” He accepted 
his destiny with mock gratitude, and voted with 
the rest that he had quite received his money’s 
worth in the fun it gave him. 

But when the laughter was over and the wom- 
an gone, he was weak cnough to repeat the igno- 
rant prediction to himself, and please his faney 
with it, as if it were actually trne. He thought 
it over by day and by night, and 
upon it. 


reasoned 


“If,” said he, “Iam to be so old a man, I shall 
become a burden to my descendants unless 1 
make myself entertaining. I will seek adven- 
tures, and fill my mind with facts and incidents, 
so that when IT grow superannuated, I can at 
least tell an abundance of stories.”’ 

\s Providence ordered it, one of the first steps 
he took with this design in view, was to go and 
hear a distinguished preacher who happened at 
that time to be in the neighborhood, and was 
drawing crowds of people. The result to the 
young man was something more than satistied 
curiosity. The preacher’s text was John the 
Baptist’s question, “Who hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come?” 





And being a 
man of power, and thoroughly imbued with the 
evangelical spirit, he handled his message with 
sublime and mighty effect. 

The trifling youth went home in no mood to 
trifle. He thought of his future now in earnest. 


With a heart for the first time full of serious 
feeling, he sought direction in the Book that 
alone could tell him what he must do and be. 

\s he grew enlightened, he grew more and 


He and his party agreed that it | 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


more dissatisfied with himself. 
sinful and useless, disgusted and pained him. 
He longed to be at peace with the holy God, 
whom holiness alone could please. But, though 
a true penitent and a diligent inquirer, he passed 
anxious weeks before the sense of Divine for- 
Then he saw clear- 
rejoiced in the truth, He afterwards 
a preacher of the Gospel which had 
awakened his careless soul to the first real sense 
of its state and its need. 


giveness answered his faith. 
ly, and 
became 


Full often the Divine Spirit plants a saving 
thought in the midst of a man’s careless follies, 
and surprises the trifler’s giddiest moments with 
the discoveries of himself which he most needs, 

| but takes most pains to shun. 


-o 


FROM THE HOVEL TO HEAVEN. 

How many babes born amid earthly vice and 
misery have made that happy exchange! It 
the Father's The Detroit Free Press, 
bearing witness against the inhuman parents 
| who give their children being only to neglect 
l them, selects a single scene of infant death in 
(the haunts of wretehedness, and expands the 


| 


picture: 


is 


mercy. 


Yesterday morning some people living on 
| Macomb Street entered a house to find father 
and mother beastly drunk on the floor, and their 
j child, a boy four years old, dead in his cradle. 
The parents looked like beasts. 


His former life, | which was always open to visitors. 
countered a family of strangers, who, not recog- | 


The child wore | 


the sweetest, tenderest smile on its white face | 


jthat any of them ever saw. It had been ailing 
for days, and its brief life had been full of bitter 





| the old cradle, and kissed its cold cheeks and felt 
| of its icy hands. 

| Father and mother lay down at dark the even- 
jing before, and people passing by heard the child 
jerying and wailing. It was too weak to crawl 
;out of the eradle, and its voice was not strong 
}enough to break the chains of drunken stupor. 
When the sun went down and the 
shadows danced across the floor, and seemed to 
grasp at him, the boy grew afraid and cried out. 
The shadows came faster, and as they raced 
around the room and scowled darkly at the 
child, he nestled down and drew the ragged 
blanket over his head to keep the revengetul 
shadows from seizing him. He must have 
thought his parents dead, and how still the house 
seemed to him, 

“It's dark, mother,—it’s dark!” the neighbors 
heard him wail; but no one went in to comfort 
him and to drive the shadows away. The night 
grew older,—the feet of pedestrians ceased to 
echo, and the heavy breathing of the drunkards 
made the child tremble and draw the cover still 
closer. His little bare feet were curled up, and 
he shut his eyes tightly to keep from seeing the 
black darkness. 

By-and-by the ragged blanket was gently 
pulled away, and the child opened his eyes and 
saw a great light in the room, 

“Is it morning?” he whispered; but the drunk- 
ards on the floor slept on. 

Sweet, tender music came to the child’s e: 











ur, 
jand the light had driven every shadow away. 
| He was no longer afraid. The aches and pains 
}he had suffered for days went away all at once. 

“Mother! Mother! hear the music!’ he cried; 
and from out the soft white light came an 
angel. 

“Lam thy mother!” she softly said. 

He was not afraid. He had never seen her be- 
| fore, but she looked so good and beautiful that 
| he held up his wasted hands, and said,— 
| “I will go with you.” 







woe, but yet the women cried as they bent over | 


evening | 


Here he en- 


nizing the King. walked up to him and asked if 
they were permitted to visit the castle. 

“Certainly,” replied the King. ‘‘Be so good as 
to follow me.” 

And he conducted them from hall to hall, ex- 
plaining every thing in a manner to do credit to 
the most voluble cicerone. The strangers were 
intelligent, and pleased the King, who pleased 
them in his turn. At the moment of separation 
they begged him to tell them in what manner 
they could show their gratitude. 

“IT like photographs very much,’’ said the 
King: “let us change portraits.” 

They agreed to do this, and in the evening 
when the strangers returned to their hotel, they 
found a large photographic portrait awaiting 
them, at the foot of which were written the 
words, “From Charles XV., of Sweden.” 


‘or 


ALI’S WELL. 


The day is ended, Ere TL sink to sleep, 
My weary spirit seeks repose in th 
Father, forgive my trespasses, and k 
This little lite of mine. 





With loving kindness curtain thou my bed: 

And cool in rest my burning pilgrim feet; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head, 
So shall my rest be sweet, 


At peace with all the worl | 
No fears my soul’s un 
All’s well! whichever s 


The morning 


i, dear Lor 
ering fai 









and thee, 
‘an shake; 
he grave for me 

light may break. 


~o- 


A STAR-SPLINTER. 

The shooting stars, or meteoric stones, which 
any bright, clear night may be seen darting 
across the sky, are of the same material as this 
earth and all the bodies of the solarsystem. The 
Illinois State Journal relates the following in 
confirmation of this theory: 

A few days ago, as a lady who resides in the 
south part of the city was standing at the gate 
in front of her residence, she was startled by a 
rustling sound in one of the shade trees, and in- 
stantly afterwards heard some heavy object drop 
with a loud thump on the plank walk. On pick- 
ing up the object it was found to be about two 
inches long and three-quarters of an inch thick, 
and apparently composed of exceedingly dense 


iron, with yellow blotches, and resembling sul- | 


phur, and covered with a black substance resem- 
bling coal tar. 
When picked up, it was found to be uncomfor- 


tably warm for the hand, and all the cirecum- | 





stances combined led irresistibly to the conelu- 
sion that this little body isa fragment of a larger 
one, which was a meteor or aerolite. The sides 


of the fragment have the appearance of having | 


been split from another body, and present longi- 


) tudinal stria in the direction of the fracture. 


The ends seem to have been squarely broken off, 
somewhat like the fracture made by the break- 
ing of the mineral known as galena. 

This little piece fell at about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when the sun was shining in a 
clear sky, and no doubt the greater body burst 


in the extreme upper regions of the atmosphere | 


in the full blaze of sunlight, and so escaped ob- 
servation. If this had happened during the dark- 


ness and stillness of the niglt, the light and a| 


noise would no doubt have attracted attention. 
A moment’s inspection cf this fragment is suf- 


ficient to show that it closely resembles, in every | 


respect, the aerolites that are known to have 
fallen in many parts of the world, and. that are 


| treasured as great curiosities in many museums; 


The music grew softer, and the melody was so | 


sad and tender, and yet so full of love and re- 
joicing, that the drunkards on the floor moved a 
little and muttered broken words, 

| Other angels came, and the light fell upon the 
| boy’s face in a blazing shower, turning his curls 
to threads of gold. He held up his arms and 
laughed for joy. 

“Heaven wants you!’ the angel whispered. 
“Earth has no more sorrow,—no further misery. 
Come!" 

And he floated away with them, leaving the 
sleepers lying as if dead. The golden light 
faded out, the music died away, and the old 
house was again filled with the grim, threaten- 
ing shadows, which sat around the sleepers and 
touched their bloated faces with their gaunt 





skeleton fingers, and laughed horribly when the | 


drunkards groaned in uneasy slumber. 

When people came in the shadows went out. 
The sleepers still slept their sodden sleep, and no 
one minded them. Men and women bent low 
over the dead child, smoothed back his curls, 
and whispered, 

“Poor, dead boy!" 

They knew not that he had seen the angels, 
and that they had borne him to heaven's gate. 


+o 


A ROYAL GUIDE. 


| natural enemies. 


the more so, as the substance of which it is com- 
posed resembles, in its chemical combinations, no 
mineral of a terrestrial origin. Wherever these 
bodies or fragments are found, they may be in- 
stantly recognized by this peculiarity, their sub- 
stance being known as meteoric iron. A body of 
this kind was found in South America that is 
estimated to weigh thirty thousand pounds; an- 
other in the Yale College cabinet, which was 
found in the Red River country, weighs one 
thousand, six hundred and thirty-five pounds, 
oe ee ane 


CATCHING CROCODILES. 

This savage genus of “water-dragons” in- 
habits the rivers of three or four of the grand 
divisions of the globe. Men have found the 
creatures valuable for commercial purposes (as 
they are apt to almost every thing else), and this 
of course is sufficient reason way they capture 
them, to say nothing of their war upon them as 
The skins and musk of the 
crocodile and alligator are much in use, and in 
high repute in some localities. A writer on the 
Amazon gives the following sketch of crocodile- 


| catching: 


Without loss of time, then, one of them 
fastened a strong loop of raw-hide to the end of 


{along pole, and having quietly slipped off his 


It is not often a party of sight-seers can pro- | 


cure the services of a king to act as guide; but 
the following amusing instance is related of 
Charles XV., late King of Sweden, who must 
have been very unlike his great predecessor, the 
terrible Charles XIL.: 


As is well known, Charles XV. treated all rules 
of etiquette with the utmost levity, and was 
never happier than when he could pass himself 
off as some other person. His favorite place of 
residence was his castle called Ulrksdale, situated 
in the environs of Stockholm. Here he passed 
his summers, and not unfrequently part of his 
winters. One day, alone and dressed in a simple 


summer costuine, he took a walk-in his park, | with all its mi 


bast shirt, creeps slowly through the shallow 


water, pole and sling in hand, as near as possible | 


to the alligator, which looks on these prepara- 
tions with perfect apathy, only now and then be- 
traying a sign of life by a lazy movement of his 
powerful tail. 

But it does not take its eyes off the Indian as 
he crawls nearer and nearer. The fatal sling is 
at arm’s length from its muzzle, and yet it does 
not see it. Asif under the influence of witch- 
craft, it continues to stare with its large protrud- 
ing eyes at the bold hunter, who in the next mo- 
ment has thrown the loop over its head, and 
suddenly drawn it to with a strong pull. 

The other Indians, who the while have been 
cowering motionless on the shore, now rush into 
the water to the help of their companion, and 
four or five of them land the ugly creature, that 
ht struggles to get back into the 


e 
si 
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| water, lashing the sand w ch its tail and shoy 
ing its long teeth; but a few vigorous blows wit), 
| an axe on the tail and skull soon render jt tay, 
; enough. 

If, instead of dragging back, the alligator Were 
only to rush forward boldly to the attack of the 
Indians, they would of a certainty le 
and sling, and run for their lives; but this bright 
idea never seems to occur to the uncouth ani. 
mal, and the strife always ends with its deat). 

Even before the huge spoil is cut up four 
musk-glands, placed by twos under its jay and 
on its belly, near the beginning of the til, Must 
be carefully taken out, to prevent the diffusion 
over the whole body of the penetrating odor of 
the greasy, brown liquid they contain, 

These glands, which are about three inches 
long and as thick as a finger, are carefully tied 
up and suspended in the sun to dry. Mixed 
with a little rose-water, their contents serve to 
; perfume the raven-black tresses of the elegant 

Bolivian ladies at Santa Cruz and Cochabamba 
in spite of their strong scent, which gives the 
headache to all save these strong-nerved senor. 
itas, who love a bull-fight above every thing, who 
know how to roll a cigaretto, and dance ¢ 
fandango with matchless grace, but 
write their own names. 
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WHITE MICE. 

White mice are kept as pets because they are 
_ pretty, and because they are rare, but it dk 1s not 
| “ppear that they are naturally any less naughty 
|than their dun-colored cousins. Indeed, from 
the following hint of their disposition, in a Cali- 
fornia paper, we should suppose that in their 
wild state and in great numbers, these little 
“white folks’ of the mouse nation must be rath- 

| er formidable creatures. 


| There is a cage containing four white mice at 
the Delta Saloon, Virginia City, which are quite 
a study. After seeing their manauvres for an 
| hour or two, one is not at all surprised at the 
}racket made by mice generally, for during the 
| early part of the evening they take constant and 
| violent exercise, 

| They consume a great deal of water, taking a 
| drink every ten minutes or oftener, It would be 
| supposed that such a small animal as a mouse 
| would not be at all ferocious and aggressive; but 
| such appears to be the case with the white spe- 
| cies, at least. 

A chipmunk that was put into the cage with 
| those at the Delta was attacked by them all, and 
very quickly dispatched, without one of the mice 
being injured by the unfortunate victim. A 
| gray mouse, which was subsequently put into 
the same cage, was very roughly handled, being 
attacked by two of the white mice, who took 
|hold of him like a couple of bull-dogs, and re- 

peated the attack again and again, shaking him 
by the throat, and biting his legs and tail, the 
latter being nearly severed from his body. 

Perhaps white mice, like red ants, are a par- 
| ticularly ferocious species of the genus to which 

they belong.— Virginia (Cal.) Chronicle. 





LONDON BEGGARS. 
Tens of thousands of persons in London have 
{no other means of livelihood than begging. 
| Says a recent writer: 


Begging has become a fine art in England, and 
the tramps who go about the country making a 
livelihood out of the sympathies of the public 
have well-defined routes, and conduct operations 
with much system. In London and the large 
towns, they have an alphabet of chalk-marks, 
which they put on doors and other places to in- 
dicate the character of the residents and the 
chances of obtaining aid. 

These marks indicate, 1st, this road is better 
than the other; 2d, they will buy if you have 
what they want; 3d, good for food or something 
to eat; 4th, religious, but good on the whole; 5th, 
no good; 6th, spoilt by too many tramps calling; 
ith, likely to have you taken up; 8th, dangerous, 
sure of being sent to prison. These marks serve 
as guides to the professional mendicants. _ Resi- 
dents in some of our American cities and larger 
towns have been startled sometimes by finding 
their doors or gate-posts curiously marked with 
chalk. Can it be that our American tramps are 
adopting the English system ? 








HAND OR SLIPPER? 

Some one has said that the degeneracy cf 
“Young America” is due to “button boots.” 
When mothers wore slippers, punishment was 
| easily administered by that flexible instrument 
to disobedient sons. Now, as it requires some 
| time and labor to unbutton the boot, the boy 
| escapes chastisement,—hence the degeneracy. 
| But the following incident shows that at least 
| one mother now and then uses the old-fashioned 
| slipper: 








A lady was stopping recently at a Chicago ho- 
tel with her littleson. The boy was not perfect- 
ly satisfied with matters and things at the din- 
ner-table, and expressed himself frequently to 
that effect. The mother finally rose, and re 
marked in an under-tone to the youthful offend- 
er, “Come with me up stairs, and I will attend to 
your case.” The lad understood at once what 
| “attending to his case” meant; but there was an 
| important matter of detail which he was pall- 

fully anxious to have more fully explained. 50, 
pulling backward on the hand of his mother, he 
cried out, in a voice lond enough to be hear 
over most of the well-filled dining-room, “Say, 
| mother, are you going to take your hand or your 
| slipper?” The enthusiasm with which this brief 
address was received was unbounded. 
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For the Companion. 


BOBOLINK. 
Did you ever listen, and think 
That the little bobolink 
Isa very noisy bird on a summer's day ? 
Down in the rosy clover, 
Shouting his nonsense over, 
Trifling with giddy neighbors the thoughtless hours 
away. 
The redolent air all round 
Rings with the merry sound, 
Twitter and tweet and chirrup and chatter and sing, 
Whistle and gossip and eall, 
So do they babble all, 
Part of the time grass-hidden, part of the time on 
the wing. 
Yet ['d rather hear by half 
The little girl, Gold-Locks, laugh, 
Rather th:in thrush or oriole, rather than bobolink ; 
Would you know the reason why, 
I can only make reply, 
That in the midst of her music 
to think. 


she sometimes stops 


Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs. 


ae eee 
For the Companion. 

CURLY’S KITTEN. 

All red and 


and 
Curly’s eyes 


Such a beautiful shop window! 
white and amber with candies, 
with rainbows of tissue paper. 
grew rounder and bigger as he stared in. 

Curly’s tall Unele Joe laughed as he saw the 
eager gaze, and said,— 


“Come, Curly, take your choice; any one thing 


in that window. There’s a nice candy cane, | 
now.” 
‘0, Uncle Joe, Pd rafer have—have—that | 


kitty !”” 
For just then a small thin 
sprang on the shelf behind the 


kitten timidly 


behind the counter 

‘That kitty ? You can’t eat her 
Joe, in great surprise. 

But Curly insisted; 
toask kitty’s price. 

“You may have her for ten cents,—a little nui- 
since she is,’’ said the clerk. 

“And no candies?” asked Uncle Joe. 

But though Curly looked with affection at the 
chocolate creams, he stoutly declared,— 

“Twant the kitty.” 

Uncle Joe was very indulgent to Curly; so they 
walked home with the kitten snugly held in 
Unele Joe’s pocket, her head peeping over the | 
edge, looking very much astonished at her new 
situation, 


said Uncle 


so at last they went inside 


Perhaps a kitten never was so surprised as 


Curly's kitten was at the things which happened | | 


to her for the next few days. 





from the shop, where she was cuffed if she 
looked at the ¢ sandy, which she couldn’t eat, to | 
“urly’s home, where she had nice milk three 
‘mes a day, and a warm, soft cushion for a bed. 
Then it was so nice to be loved, and Curly 
ved his kitten dearly. 


‘Carly never teased, she never scratched. 
They had some ver y funny plays, to be sure. 


Oy 
mee Unele Joe, coming in at the front door, | 
“iw Curly’s little wooden pail hanging midway | 


‘tween the floor and ceiling, with kitty looking 
‘lmly over the brim, while away up in the 
third story, Curly, with his papa’s best fish-line, 


™s playing at lowering kitty down in a coal- 
ine! 


festooned | £ 








But you may be sure she liked the change 


He had no brothers and | 
“ers, and kitty was a delightful playmate, for | 


_ THE Y OUTH'S 


You may be sure Uncle Joe peneemt that play 
was too dangerous for both Curly and kitty toe 
be allowed to go on. 

Curly went every Sunday to the church where 
his grandpapa preached, and one Sunday—Curly 
will never forget it—the little boy got vexed 
while being dressed, and felt very cross as he 
trudged down stairs when the bells were ringing. 

“Hurry, Curly!” called mamma. 

“[ always have to hurry,” grumbled Curly; 
and a naughty thought popped into his head that 
very minute. He snatched kitty up she 
rubbed against him in the hall, and tucking her 
under his overcoat, ran after his mamma. 

It was all very well until they were seated in 
church, but then kitty had no idea of staying 
smothered under that thick coat all in the dark. 
So she struggled, and mewed, and struggled, un- 
til when everybody near had begun to look 
around, and Curly’s mother had begun to see 
what her naughty little had kitty 
scrambled out and gave a jump over into the 
aisle. 


as 


boy done, 





Poor little kitty! she was so frightened she ran 


j straight ahead, without caring where she went, 


and so ran directly up into the pulpit. 

Curly’s grandpa knew kitty, and she knew 
him, and when he took her on hiseknee and 
stroked her, she began to purr, and presently 


jcurled up on the pulpit sofa and slept there all | 


candies, and Was | through the sermon. 
; fred a | ’ 
ustantly cuffed down by the smart young man | 


But Curly blushed so red he was glad to put 


lhis head in mamma's lap, and not lift it until 


the services were ended. 

“T think kitty behaved better 
said mamma, that night, 
her boy’s Sunday. 

“Kitty don’t have 


than Curly,” 
when she talked over 


her hair pulled, and be 


_COMPANTON, 


There's one thing I don't like. 


[ have to wear 


a glove on one hand. 


a 


You see, L blistered my fingers sawing of a 


log with the cross-cut saw. 





My left foot is sore, too, [struck it against a 


hig stone. 


my foot slipped, 


go after berries to-morrow, I 
No more for the present. 


Iwas crossing the brook on the piles, when 
That’s the way [hurt it. 





When I | 
Pll wade, 
Yours truly, 


I won't try to go on the piles again. 


guess 


Jim. 


(Combine the eight drawings given, and you will have 


a picture of Jim crossing the brook, carrying a basket for 


berries. 





made naughty,” 
away. 

“Kitty does not know right from wrong, and 
Curly does,’ said mamina. 

Curly kept his face turned away a long time: 
then he said,— 

“Kiss good kitty, mamma, and 
jnanghty Curly. £ won't do so any more,” 

And he never did take kitty to chureh again; 
| but another time [ will tell you what he did do. 


said Curly, his head turned 





forgive 


eo 


| For the Companion. 


| AN ILLUSTRATED LETTER 


FROM A CITY BOY VISITING IN THE COUNTRY, 


DEAR Mr. Eprror,—I never knew till now 
what fun it is to live in the country. 
have all the butter you want on 
every meal. 
ter at a time, all heaped up, like this. 





We have lots and lots of apples and peaches 
and berries and pears. 
ing the nicest, biggest pear I ever saw. 





| and jars of maple molasses, and the biggest kind 
| of a jar for thick cream. 





When we go to the wood-lot or to mill, I don’t 
wear my new hat. I wear an old hat, with! 
strings to it. 
| head, so that the wind won’t blow it off. 
* | blows most all the time up here. 


[have just finished eat- | 


In the pantry there are great jars of preserves, | 


It | 


You can | 
your bread | 
Aunt makes whole panfuls of but- | 





Next week we'll show you the picture.) 


cl iceman 


PANIC AMONG THE DOLLIES. 


“Tt’s dreadful how the times are, dear! 
I have to tell my dollies 
That they must dress quite plain this year, 
And give up many follies. 
No ribbons can they now put on, 
No silks and dainty laces; 
So last year’s bonnet they all don 
With bright, contented faces. 


“Why, there’s aa family next door 
Without a change of dresses! 

I've helped them from my little store,— 
Such poverty distresses. 

Their tea-set was in ruins quite, 
The fact is most heart-rending ; 

Each dolly was a perfect fright, 
With legs that wanted mending. 


“Heigh ho! [hope the worst is past, 
Our trouble almost ended ; 

Such times as these can never last— 
My dear, you're looking splendid! 

Good-by! give dolly my best love— 
You see, [ don't forget her; 

Next time you're here, I hope, my dear, 
This panic will be better.” 














(NUTS TO TO CRACK} 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 


AUTHORS’ NAMES, ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED, 
Small talk and a heavy weight. 
Meat, what are you doing? 
Makes and mends for first-class customers. 
Can be worn on ag head. 
Red as an apple, black as night, 
A heavenly sign, a perfect fright. 
A bird and its lay. 
What a rough man once said to his son when he 
wished him to eat properly. 
A lion’s house dug in side of a hill where there is | 
no water. 
A man whom pilgrims and flatterers have knelt | 
down to kiss. 
The dwellings of civilized countries. 
“A name that means such fiery things 
I can’t describe its pains and stings. 
A kind of linen, 
Belongs to a monastery. 
Not one of the four points of the compass, bat in- 


| clining to it. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The strings are to tie it on my | 


Is what an oyster heap is apt to be. 
Is any range of hills containing dark treasure. 


— ' 
Always youthful, you see, but between you and 


me, no chicken. 
An American manufacturing town. 
Is an internal pain. 
The value of a word. 
A ten-footer whose name begins with fifty. 
A worker in precious metals 
A vital part of the body. 
A lady’s garment. 
A prefix _ a disease. 
An old p 
A Gangrerthhe fellow to have on one’s foot. 
A sick “place of worship. 
A mean dog ’tis. 
An official dreaded by students in English univer- 
sities. 
His middle name is suggestive of a Hottentot or 
ndian, 
A manufactured metal. 
A game and a male of the human species. 


An answer to “Which is the greater poet, William 


Shakespeare or Martin F. Tupper? 
Is very fast indeed. 
‘To agitate a weapon, 

A domestic worker. 





| will give the last word of the second line; 
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A slang expression. 
A young domestic animal. 
One who is more than a sandy shore. 
Pack away closely, do not scatter, 
By so doing } you'll get at her. 
A fraction in American currency, and the prevaii- 
ing fashion. 
Kee eps out intruders, 
Put an edible grain between an ant and a B. 
A common domestic animal, and what she can't do, 
“Each human head in time, "tis said, 
Will turn to him, though he is dead.” 
Mamuna is in perfect heath, my child. 
More funny —— 
A barrier built of an edible — 


2. 
RIDDLES. 


What word of five syllables is that which will de- 
scribe all who are in the habit of using its last two 
syllables ? 

What boy’s name is that which becomes a girl's 
name by adding one letter to the first syllable? 

What girl’s name is that if the word “It be 
added, the question is answered, What sound is that? 

What girl s name is it that becomes a place where 
it would be difficult to stand, by adding one letter? 

ILY. 


3. 
DECAPITATIONS, 
(Require study.) 
Behead a fossil plant and leave a small insect, 
Behead an antique wine-vase and leave a minute 
quantity. 


Behead a useful tree of the West Indies and leave 
a secondary planet. B. 





Good advice, 


Leervus Goss, 
5. 
WORD SQUARE, 


What a maniac does, 
A composition, 


6. 
A BOUQUET, 


1. Angry. 2. 
The earth. 5. 


3. Declares, 
H. H.D. 


(To the last word of the first line prefix a letter which 
to this prefix 
one or more syllables to obtain the last word of the third 


line, which is the name of a flower.) 


Now, old puss, sit still and —, 
While my wits I try to —, 
And I weave a chain of —. 
Pussy, what must be the —, 
That a head becomes a 
In the rush whose name is ? 








Brindle, do you ever —, 


| In the woods in summer —, 


The wild plant that we call ——? 
Here’s 2 morsel for your —, 


Garden bloom or —. 


| 
| Do not let the sweetness ——, 
H 
| 


This is sweet the wide world —, 
Every cow is eager ——, 

Red, or white, or yellow ——. 

Tell me, Reynard, do you —— 

So to sport a fancy —— 

That you name the handsome ——? 


What a curious flower this 
Fringed by hand of God, ‘tis 











Orange, purple, spiral ——! 
From the salt marsh holding — 
Scarlet foliage, scarlet —, 
What a beauty is —* 


But her rival, with a —, 
| Forward brings her —_ —' 
| Who will borrow — 


Like a sweet soul givin 
Like a kind voice breathing 
Are our grandmothers’ ——. 





FE. LU. ks 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Staple, Thorax, Aorist, Prince, Lascar, Extern. 
2. Estate, Stamen, Talent, "amende, Tender, Raters, 
3. Beebe. 
; 4. perrre uae. 
| 5. 10OU 0. (Lowe you nothing.) 

6. fones are hearty laughers, 
7. Grand Pre. 


| 3. 
a) 
Vers 
TRUT 
SHV x 
+ 
% VIVID, LIVID, CIVIC, CIVIL. 


MID, ove 
10. 


= 4 
JAC o B 

ROD 
Easel. Voleano, Albion, Nag, Grief, Euterpe, 


| Leve 1, Idyl, Nero, Elbow. EVANGELINE, LONG- 
| FELLOW. 


i them onarack, and when each 


YOUTH'S 


THE 


The most curions illustration of Alfred’s powers 
is in his remembering hats. It is his particular 
business at the hotel to stand in the ante-room lead- | 
ing to the dining-hall to receive the hats of guests 
as they passin. Alfred takes the hats and places 
guest comes out of | 


| the aining-room, that particular guest is handed his 
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Publishers 
les 


to which your 


found on our 


newspa- 
» paid, and 
addre PERRY 


myainion, S Se 





TUL ART OF SWIMMING, 


that have 


art 


occurred 
of swimming is not 


own to as minny pe 


peopl 


ull 
i 


ople as it should be. Probably 
And yet the 


learned is never for- 


cannot im. 


SW 
“dl, and onee 
t has 1 
t in connection with the public 
that the experiment might be 
expense to the 
ts formed 
the elementary 
Within 
the 


ns 


n effor eently been begun to 
art taugh 
1 order 
school a few 


sthout funds, 


Theat aclub, to which only 
in 
whinitted 
children of 

a 


howing 


public schools 
a few weeks, five thou- 
est district in the 
members of the 
that it 
ht inthe 


poor 

ere enroll swime- 

met 

many swimming-baths of 

hovs go under suitable guidance 
= places at stated times, 

doubt that 


tion with 


the formation of similar 


our public schools would 
1 success quite as great as that which 
li the art 
form a part of 
It is the 
¢ furnished 


meeclub, sonic 
the 
nd the 


against drowning, 


way, of 


easiest 2 cheap- 


A MENAGERIE, 
from London gives the following 


isit the Zoological Gardens of 
the writer encountered the Prince of 


ROYALTY 
A ree 


IN 


nt letter 


to 


interesting family: 


visited the gardens for several months, 
an 1 on passing down a quiet walk to see the cages in 
which the or lis sary field birds are kept, came upon n 
wid four little children, for whose amusement 
f the attendants was making the laughing king- 
co through their performances. These birds 
a Ng rht gray color, and about the size of a 
14 They have elor gated flat bills, which ena- 
> them we ttch fish with marvellous celerity, and 
it all disturbed, they make the noise from 
h they derive their name 


he children to whom I refer were delighted, es- 
inlly the eldest of the boys, and a dear little girl 
, dressed in white and blue, who ela, ped 

jumped for joy. The boys were 

ilor fashion, with loose blue serge jack- 
*kerbockers, 
iwhing the g 
Princess of 


The Prine 


roup, [found they were the 
Wales and their four eldest 
looked, I thought, very stout 
om strong The Prineess was, 
iwming as usual. The children were de- 
with tl limals, and rushed about just as if 
ordinary and not reval chicks. Fortu- 
for the comfort of the illustrious visitors, the 
rontts of the monkey-house and the 
of the lions and tigers had drawn off the crowd, 
Prince and Princess not being recognized 
few persons in the quieter portions of the gar- 
snot mobbed, and bored, and followed, as 
loubt, otherwise would have been, 


ns oft 


retions 


EXTRAORDINARY 


tly 


memory, 


MEMORY, 
mect with cases of extraordinary 


pow a faculty, by the way, that may 


be calti » only took the pains, 


but inregard toa negro is about 


ever heard of: 


ns 
astonishir 


Alfred Ducling is a colored man employed as hat- 
*k waiter atthe Metropolitan Hotel in this city 
ipparently about thirty-tive vears of age, and 
ind intelligent in appearance. He has th: 
rem mbe ‘ring faees, names, facts, &c 
ry wonderful indeed, If fifty men are ina 
ill are strangers to him, he 
linquire the name of each, and then go 
inandeall every man by his proper name. 
i book to this remarkable person, 
t the whole afterwards from mem- 
‘op the aecounts of the steward of 
ula week or a month a time, 
tlitures, &e., oxvecity, thus cone 
tal daybuok and ledger 


any we 


ja 


| lately itha 


} which « 


} deer, 


| Swedish 


| moss, under proper treatme 
| berg the 


this | 


a publie wait. | 


education of | 


can walk | 


hat. Ithas Leen said that this colored man ean re- 
member four hundred hats, and the faces of the 
persons to whom they belonged, as he did on one 
occasion when there was a large fashionable ball at 
the Academy of Music. He told the Me reury Yre- 
porter, however, that four hundred was too high a 
figure, an exaggeration circulated by some of 
his san and enthusiastic friends, “but,” said 
he, “I can remember three hundred without any 
ditliculty at all.’’ 
illite 
REINDEER-MOss, 

or less familiar with the “Irish 
is made, but until 
snot been known that the “reindeer-moss”’ 
Mountains could be 
any other purpose than food for the rein- 
a} 


more 
rom which blanc-mange 
rovers the Seandinavian 
used for 

The recent experiments of Mr. Stenberg 
of chemistry, 


showed how perfeetly this substance is suited to be } 


ee 


professor have not only 


the suffeient and favorite food of these animals, but 


| have also proved it very valuable to man. 


It was fonnd that the verdant carpet, which drapes | 
many hundreds of square miles of untrodden ficld 
and bleak mountain, was a source of wealth till then | 
unknown. From sixty-six pounds of well-washed 
moss the clever professor extracted five gallons of | 
pure alcohol, Eightcen hundred-weight of the same 
ut, yielded to Mr. 
t of nearly twelve hun- 
sugar. The sugar-cane 
great cost, and re- 


enormous amon 
dred-weight of unrefine 
and the beet-root, eultivated at 
quiring peculiar conditions of soil and climate, do 
not, weight for weight, compete with this wild 
a he vot the Swedish hills; and it is not surprising 
to hear that the price of me Stockholm has of 
Inte risen to abouta half-penny a pound, and that 
lack of capital and machinery alone retards the 


} sonsth al resuits of so important a discovery, 


SHARP SPARROWS. 


Sten- | 


20 





We 
par \ 
finan vainly 


find of 
‘raph in re 


attempted to dislodge: 


in one our exchanges the following 


terence 


One of 
front, ws 


our business imen, whose store has a fine 
sannoyed by a small colony of these spright- 
ly little birds over one of his window >. ae 
was ouly 2 nest or two yet in eceupation, but he had 
au apprehension as to what lengths the affair might 
grow Accordingly, the owner determined to move 
at once upon their =a mid dislodge them. This 
was done, and the broken-up nests were soon lying 
in the middle of the street; and now mark the result. 
The feathered owners of ‘the ir homes had watched 
the dire proceedings, but were neither dismayed nor 
disheartened. In ten minutes after their dislodg- 
ment, 2 cloud of sparrows were on the spot, gathe 
ing up the seattered fragments and restoring 
habitations, with much chattering, to the old 
unl ina very brief time the nests were 
friendly assistants dispersed, and things were 
fore. The owner of the 
bor over the way watehing the manewuvres of the 
birds at th of the drama, came out of his store, 


o 


place 


ns be- 


» close 


af one look took in the situation, and, with a shake 


of the head, gave up the contest. 
a 
“VERRA WEEL PITCHED,” 


The stubborn and perverse disposition of donkeys 


has sometimes been the occasion of amusing situa 


tions; as, for instance: 


In Scotland they have narrow, open ditches, which 
they call sheep-drains, A man was riding a donkey 
rcross 2 sheep-pasture, but when the animal came to 

1 sheep-drain, he would not go over it. 
coke him back ashort distanee, turned him round, 


aud applied the whip, thinking, of course, that the | 
donkey, when going at the top of his speed, would | 


jump the drain before he knew it. But not so. 
When the donkey got to the drain, he stopped all of 
asudden, and the man went over Mr. Neddy’s head. 
No sooner had he touched the ground than he got 
up, aud, looking the beast in the face, said, 
weel pitched; but then, hoo are ye 
yersel’?” 
> 
“AN EMPTY BUTTER-FIRKIN,” 

Weddings should be scenes of “hallowed mirth,” 
but now and then clergyman a 
Trafton tells this 


they exhibit to the 


very humorous phase. Rev. Dr. 


incident; 


I have in mind at this time the case of a well-to- 
do grocer, Who was united to his fianece by a dear old 
friend of mine, who will no doubt read these lines. 
To his great surprise he reecived no fee atall. Some 
time after, being in the store of the happy groom 
one day, the gentleman (%) said, “I have intended to 
make you a present for the little job you did for us, 
and I will do it now; and stepping into the back 
store, he brought out an empty butter-sirkin, saying, 
“Tt will be useful in your family.” 


--- > 


NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 

John, N. B., tells of a rare 
restitution that 
to show that it is never too late to do right: 


The of St 
but long-delayed case of 


Telegraph 


may serve 


A decently-dressed old tty recently entered the 
counting-room Messrs. Jardine & Co., and said 
that go she had bought at their 
store, corner of C wah’ +2 small tab of but- 
ter. She had paid for the butter at the time, and 
had promised to pay for or return the tub, She had 
done neither, and during all that time the memory 
of the fact had troubled her conscience so much 
that she conld not rest longer without paying for 
the tub. She accordingly made the payment, and 
relieved her mind of the burden of thirty years. 


oO 


“On which side of the platform is my train? 
asked a stranger in a Jersey City depot the other 
day. “Well, my friend,” replied a gentleman pass- 
ing, “if vou take the loft, you'll be right, if you take 
the right, you'll be left.’’ 

SAID one man to another, “If it wasn’t Sunday, 
how much wonld you take forthat lumber?” “Tf it 
wasn't Sunday. I'd tell you,” was the verv proper 
reply. 


. | 105 Washington Stree 
to acolony of sparrows which | eas toe se 


as 


the 
rebuilt, the | 5 


building, noticing a neigh- | 
| unequalled. 
So the man |} 


“Verra | 
gaun tae get ower | 
| W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 


} 
} 
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COMPANION. 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if your appetite is poor. | 


INE is acknowl 


Iged by all classes of people to | 
pest and lost 


VEC 
be the able blood puritier in the world. 
Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 
30—26t seware of substitutes. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 


Dressing in the world. 





NTENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Genuine excellence is always appreciated ina commu- 
nity like ours. Sold at a very low price, the new Elastic | 
‘Truss enres Rupture and causes no pain during the pro- } 
cess, and is sent by mail to those who need it. Cireulars 
furnished free by _ Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broad- 
way, New York Cit Branch Office, 129 Tremont Street, 
corner Winter Street, Boston. 1 


4 KE WEAK, the worn, and the weary should ‘take | 
Peruvian Syrup; it gives strencth and vigor, 33—It 


JETTING TEE BED.—I1 this unfortunate and | i 
troublesome disease o1 ¢: ildhooed, C — ition Wa- 
ter is a preventive. : | 
GENTS, £8 ON. 
i 10 


| 
| 


ale by all dy 2l—eow 


CHR OMOS, monnted, size 9x11, 

a > for 5. t variety in the world. 

ed 1 Chr oth Co., P ladelphia. Pa. 30- 
ARABIAN NIGHIS, | Remit 10 Cents to “| 
EVERY BOY DELIGHTS, | CHALLEN, Phila. } 
OOK! LOOK! For $160 [will send valuable in- | 

4 formation, by which zou ean always have money. 

Send at once to C. 1. GARD, 33—I1t 


MORE SITU ATIONS for Bookkeepers and 

3 salary while learning. Send stamp 
iC K YE BUSINESS AND TELEGRAPHIC — 
2, SANDUSKY, O10. 


aT BEAULIFUL SCOTCH GRANITE —— 
JU (different colors), neatly printed, for 30 cents. No | 
better facilities in the West for card oe la 
styles. Add: Cc. M. KEI LE » Tonica, i 1. 3 


New Albany, Ind. 


arn 


ordering your ds ¢ else where send to us for | 
$a any les of allstyles. 50 stylish Visiting Cards | 
or20cts. Bestinducements yet given toagents. | 
G. B., ULLMAN i c o., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 31 Gt 
MIXED CARDS with Name, 10 ets.; or 29| 
Blank Scroll Cards, 5 designs, 10 cts.; or 40 Bristol | 
rds with name, 20 cts.; postpaid, by J. 'B. HUSTE D, 
an, Renns. Co., N.Y. 3l—It 


TYPE my ds 


Nas 


t essly 10r 
the Ser w En 
Boston, Mi 


“Amateur Print- 
and ‘Type Foundry, 
Send ae for 
svecimen book. | 7 y 
B® Your Ihamo Bicgantly P 
ed on 12 TraxsPraRcNtT ISITIXG 
“ Carns, for25 Cents. Each regency 
ch is not visible until held towards the lig 
¢ themever beforeofferedin America. Di 
nts. Novenrty Prixtinxa Co.,Ash 


END QU 1c Kt! More Agents wanted to sell 
Clinton brothess’ Celebrated Visiting Cards. Agents’ 
unples and Full Ontie sent for 15 ets. Address | 
LINTON BROTHERS, Cintonville, Conn. —It 


Vv ISITING CARDS.—50 White or Tinted Bristols, 
postpaid, 25 cts. Send stamp for alogue and sam- 
ples. We have 80 styles, including Glass, Damask, Mar- 
ble, Snowflake, emblema tical, ete. Agents wanted. 
A. HW. FULLER & . Brockton, Mass. 


ASSORTED DECALCOM: ANIE Pictures | 
: 100 Beautiful P ictures, 
.; 60 for 50cts. 2 Sheets 
PHELPS & MATSON, 
iil. 33—It 


10 DOLLARS or DA AGENTS WANTED to cell 


THE IMPROVED HOME 
SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 
Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
Cit ; Pittsburgh, Pa ; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis lo. 
IE ADQUARTERS FOR 
FOREIGN AND MERI- 
CAN CHROMOS. Dealers, Agents, Trunk ela’ Box- 
Makers, Newspaper Publishers and Tea Stores, will find 
a complete supply. Our new and brilliant specialties are 
Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos outsell any 
thing in the market. Twelve samples for $1 ig one hun- | 
dred for $6 00. Illustrated Catalogue free. LATHAM 
& CO.,419 Washington St., Boston, Mass, _ i Box 2154. 


~ HUNT'S EAT oN 
THE CREAT 
Y ne mepicIN 


A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR DROPSY 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 


KIDNEY S, BLADDER 


AND URINARY ORGANS” 
A 


Print- 


Loo 
ose 26, Lombard, 





White Glycerine 
White 


ROBINSON’: 
T 7 x y . 
INDEXICAL = wie 
is the best ‘Toilet Soap for summer use. : 
the best-selling Prize Pack- 


WANTED : Agents for 
ages in the world. It contains 15 shee 


paper, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Penholder. Pencil, pa- 
tent Yard Measure and a piece of Jew Iry. Single pack- 
with elegant Prize, postpaid, 25 cents. Cireular 


Soap 
Soap 
Soap 
Soap 
3 


yeerine 
ilycerine 
9 


BRIDE & co., 769 Broadway, New York. 


S\\_ ORNAMENTAL 
SCROLL CARDS. 


(4 elegant designs. § 
for 25 at post paid. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Large pl ae san Send | 
stamp for came — 4 
logue. Fuller, 
Brockton. ‘Mass. 
TOUR NAME on 50 Bristol Cards for 25 cts.; or 40 
in an elegant Card Case for - Samples of Glass, + 
Marble, a Repp, ete., for stamp. Large commis- | 
sions to Agen 
30—4t oe ‘30U THUWORTII & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


1( FINELY PRINTED VISITI* G CARDS, 

7 With your name on all of them, sent for 20 cts. Be- 

fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and get saim- 

ples of all my Visiting Cards and full particulars. 1 wil 

also send you one > ie my Acquaintance Cards, three 

styles, for 10 cts. Ad 
1 


Po WAS U R NE & 


| 


CO.. Printers, 
Middleboro’. Mass, 


BUY J. & P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 














Of the prettiest Visiting Cards yon ever saw 
and ten different semples, with your name bean- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, fer 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different designs for printing 
sent with each new order, W. C. CANNON, 46 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass, 19—1y 


| ter-writing, Account-' 


| beantiful! 


| chase the Compendium of him, 


| you know that you can secure 


AUG. 1 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


TO THE POST OFFICE! TIE MORNING MAIL. 


TIE NINTH EDITION of the Compendinm is now 
ready. Nothing approaching it in Beanty, Variety, ang 
Adaptability to SELF-INSTRUCTION, has ever before ap- 
peared either in Europe or America. It contains 


Ladies’ Writing, 


in the most fashionable and elegant styles as used in Let- 
keeping, etc.; 


Gentlemen’s Hand, 


| as usedin Book-keeping, Correspondence, and Engrossing; 


Off-Hand Flourishing, 


of Birds, Swans, Onills, Scrolls, ete., etc., the handsomest 
specimens ever offered to the American people; 


Old English and German Text. 


These alphabets, both capitalsard smell lette 
just as they come from the pen, without encray 
ing”or correcting. ‘ihey are the only res lly fir 
phabets of the kind published, end mu 
love beautiful penwork. ‘Ihe form of rr 
of letter is also given, so that ary one wil ders stand hon 
to make them rapidly and of uniform height. 


The Ornamental Sheet. 


One great feature of the Compendinm hes been the Or- 
namental Sheet, a Jarge specimen 4x18 inches, whieh {s 
nicely folded inte each package. It has been called the 


| most superb specimen of Off-h:nd Flourishing ever pro- 


duced in this country. It was framed and exhibited by 
the Compendium Agents at all the creat fairs lost season, 
taking the first preminm at each, bringing the Agentsa 
host of orders for the Compendium. Several new featares 
have been added, and it is now still more mnique and 
Framed for the parlor it is an exquisite pen- 

ture, worth far more than the cost of the entire Com- 
ination. 


The Book of Instructions 


remains the same as before. It gives full instructions for 
the formation of every letter; engravings illustrating the 
correct position of the hand; full explanations of the dif- 
ferent moveinents used by penmen; an article explanatory 
of Off-hand Flourishing; etc., ete., and cannot well be 
improved by any addition or change in the text. 


The Case 


is also the same as in former editions. 


The success of this Combinstion has been wonderful. 
Over twenty-seven thousand copies have beon sold ha 
little over two years! One thonrsand copies a month are 
required to supply the present demand. 


In our country there is a brilliant future open before 
every aspiring young msn and woman. Ilere there are 
possibilities not known in the Old World. Yonth is the 
time to lay the foundation for future success; and, in do- 
ing this, do not neglect your Handwriting! 


IT IS A NOBLE AMBITION 


which incites young people to acquire a beautiful style ot 
penmanship. Who are the young men and women who 
have achieved snecess in meresntile employments in a 
large cities? Who are the ones who to-day ocenpy 

tive onl honorable positions? They are the 
Write 


For poor writers there is no demand 


| while there are no places for them, while there are hun- 


ork, a hand- 


dreds in every large place idle for want of 
1 from & 


some writer, other things being equal, tho 


| backwoods’ farm, can always secure something to do in 
| the city, and good pay for doing it. 


New Agencies. 


This announcement of the New Edition takes 80 mee 
space that we are compelled to emit for the ti me the = 

of new agents,-——those appointed since last advertise men 
The *»y will shortly appear in this paper. 


° . . 
READER. fs there an agent in yorr place? If £0, pur. 
nd save time and poring 
1S NO AGENT THERE “ 
the agency for youre 

and mi ike a hnndred 
ces when you 
dering froin 3 


in writing tous. BuT IF TNE 
supply the peonle with this sly 
dollara in doing it? Write for agents’ pri 
send for the Compendium. ‘The first one oF 
new place is entitled to the agency. 


THE COMPENDIUM COMPLETE, 
is sent postpaid to any part of this country 0 
one dollar. itis best to send a money-order 4 esa 
if you reside at any great distance. All such yett 
suretoreach us. Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
Manchester, N 
te Mustrated Circulars, giving a partict 
the Compendium, and Catalogr’s of the vant 


Stratton College, the most popnilar commer 


gan uy Tee tess. 


securely 8 rat 


lod 





